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of “Feligion; but they all 


gif author, spirit, and end. 
. bed multitude of sacrifices and 
inting to Obrist as their sub- 
altars, were - west, tables. of 

lamb ; its sprinklings of 
blood end water; its:eblutions, end all ite 
Ates ware vivid types of the Lamb, slain 
from: the foundation of the world, to put 
away bin. Pictures there were over the 
Fewish ehitd’s lesson, to enable him to un- 
deretand what be- read in thie days of the 
fafancy of the Church, ‘aiid to longer 
needed in the higher Tabac the gospel. 
As the star to the wise men of ‘the East, so 


these to Israel— 
and then vanishing for 
‘The led 
7 It regulated their so- 
their civil 
watters.:; The oisil codes of all Christian 
nations — 2 their origin in this feature of 
Jowind law. Some of its most peculiar 
provisions Were typical: such as: the cities 
lugt, to which the homicide was to 
dwatt' jddicial trial; and the io- 
veatire of the hearest of kin with the daty 
* right of redemption. 
But the moral feature is the very soul of 
all, di ine law. Lis binding force is per- 
in durstiod, and universal in extent. 
dhe ceremonial. and judicial, it is 
wot: founded merely en positive sppoint- 
ments er soveteigu authority, but on the 
pature of mam; and on those eternal rela- 
tions existing: between God and man, and 
Between man. Supre 
ite’ üdtanee. “To do to others as 


Sr neti have “them do to us, is its aim; 
nd its end, eternal life. 10 keeping of it 


* 


% Pig: covensut.of works that God mede 
with: Adam wis the embodiment of this 
w. Tes bpirit and knowledge'were breath. 
into Adam, With ‘his soul, by an act of 
i beneficent Creator," 
ma imagine is covenant. first pre- 
sented to Adam by the Lord in. — 
el n casket, having within it the gem of 
eternal: life. God: seys:—Adam, take 
this, and keep’ it with care; then shall the 
right which it contains, 


de — — and postertty's for ever. But 
J trust by disobedience, 
ith eterdal! an rest upon you and your 


pring through all eternity!” Adam 
225 it, and smiliogly consents to these 
eon ditions, promising to be ever faithful. 
God then. leaves him, and Satan comee to 
him, and impertinently inquires the nature 
of‘ the eompant.:. ‘Adem explains. Satan 
and loses all ability to 


well ds all tight to its rich “contents. 
Both fall to the earth ‘at Satan’s feet the 
moment man’s guilty hand touched the 
forbidden fruit, and our eternal life would 
have been for ever lost, had not eagle- eyed 

Justice beheld from the heights of heaven 
its exposed. condition, and darting down to 
Hiden swifter than the lightniog’s flash, 
oatabing up: the godly gift, and returned 
again to God, there to swear by him that 
diveth for ever and ever, that man, now 
fallen, guilty, and ‘polluted, should never 
more pobsess or taste ‘the bliss of immor- 

„till fall satisfaction was rendered to 

* broken law, and to insulted majesty, 
ither in his own person, which was. now 
eal iy or in the person of another 
elothed in human nature. Thus he spake. | 
His words were terrible. Mercy was sad 
and deeply meved. Coming before the 
throne, she said, «Is there no eye to pity? 
ds there no arm to bring relief? Jesus, 
‘the sinnef’s friend, then 2 He 
doved Merey; from eternity she had been 
his delight, ing her with compla- 
2 oy, be said, “Lo, I come.” In the 
28. of the Book it is A that I 
ght to. do the will of God. I will be 
man’s Saviour - desoend to earth from 
my human nature 
be bumiliated——come.uader the law— 
nadergo life's miserice—saffer crue! mock- 
éage—endure the wrath of God—be cruci- 
Bed die, aud thus bear in my own body 
the curse-due the sins of all that believe on 
and love me, and so make atonement and 
atisfaction to law, to God, and to justice, 

Of man’s offences, and in this way restore 

him eternal life in Jehovah’s favour. 
In my blood the believer shall find his 
right to. heaven, and in my Spirit his fitness 
for it. My work shall extend to both the 
— and character of man. 

Another ‘covenant, founded on better 
principles and promises, I will make with 

m—even that of grace—when I do pro- 
mise to bruise the head of that great ser- 
— by which sin and death, with many 

orms of woe, have been introduced into 
the world. 

From the hand of Justice, Christ hen 
took the cacket of the covenant of works, 
and out of it he took the shining gem of 
life immortal; and placed it in the other 
casket of the covenant of grace. This 
done, he said—«< Both these covenants I 
will take with me to earth. Both I will 
show and explain to man. The old cove- 
pant I will return to him, not indeed as a 
covenant, for, as such, it is now for ever an- 
_nulled, but as a rule of life, The new cove- 
nant, I will teach. man, is now the deposi- 

tery of · eternal life; and he that believeth 
this shall be saved, and he that believeth it 
not shall be damned. The old is the law, 
or man's rule 10 work by; the new is free 
grace, or his hope to live for. And woe to 
the mortal that still may fancy eternal life 
to be found in 8 covenant of works, and 

again to God through the law; such 
forse not find God his friend; for, between 
man and- God there is now no covenant of 
works, nor will there ever be again. This 
old covenant is now a rule of life—not its 
¢ovenané—that of grace has supplanted it 
for ever. Let all, then, look to this, and 
not to ‘for salvation —to me, not to 
Adam.” While man’s temporal life is con- 
ormed to the rule of moral law, his eternal 
ke is hid with Christ in God; and the life 
the Christian lives, he lives by faith in the 
Son of God. His duty is connected with 
law, his life with grace. Faith justifies 
the soul, but wocks Justify faith. The first 
before the eye of God, the other in that of 
man. In: this Justice acquiesces—over it 
Mercy smiles. The law is honoured, man 
saved, and God glorified. Psalm laxxv. 10. 
80 reader, you of 
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but as a source ol 


salvation, it is a bed thiog; and thus peo- 
ple may imagine a minister inconsistent 
with bimeelf, when he preaches the law in 
The fault, however, 
of ‘not understanding correctly is in them, 
notin bim. | 

‘The haw is & spirit-Jevel, with which God 
would have all men test their moral works. 
The more we apply it, the more will we see 


and feel our shortcomings. That level of 


the mason does not make his work unlevel, 

it only shows that it ts so. The law of God 
makes no man a sinner—it only reveals to 
bim that he is a sinner. Rom. vii. 7. As 
the level cannot remove the imperfeotion it 
reveals, bat must depend on other instru- 
ments for that, so thé law cannot take away 
the sin it makes known, but turns to grace 
to do what it is too Wenk to accomplish. 

Therefore, ‘as the level shows us what is 
defective and wanting on the wall, so the 
law reveals what is defective and wanting 


there were at 


feelings. And, perhaps, if 


all times more moderation in r less 
| anxiety that others should prove faithfal, 
we shall find, when for ever too late, the 
fatal error of out * 


flaunting euperfluity and more good taste 
exhibited, there would never be any neces- 


sity felt for going to the other extreme 
when in affliction. But in this, as in many 


other castoms of the world, the masses go | 


where they are led, without ever question 
ing, u Why is it“ Few dare assert their 
indi ty of mind and character, and 
obhoose the course which they deem right. 


It therefore becomes those whose station in 


life admits of independent action, to do what 
they believe to be in seccordance with the 
dictates of eoand reason and common sense. 
— A. G. W. 
New York, February 1862. 


LOVE F OR SOULS. 


in the soul. Then, is not the law holy, 


just, good, useful, and divine? It came | 


by Moses, but ace and truth by Jesus 
Obrist. W. M. F. 


For the Presbyterian. 
IN PACE. 


‘BY k. L. PARMELEE. 


5 softly! after wr toll and strife 
Very gently death hath come— 
Sde bath gained a weloome home. 
Wearied with the weight of life, 
Uader which che could not tread, 
So she bowed her aching bead, 01 


1 And at that eternal gate, 


„With ber cross. has entered 
_, Where she was used to wait. 


— ber life was strewn with flowers ; 
She had plueked them all away: 

Only thorns. were Ipft to stay. 
She bad no more summer hours, 
And ber bare and bleeding feet, 
For such ragged path anmeet, 
T.oiliog long their weary way, 

Now have gained a sure retreat, 
Where there is rest alway! 


Weep/above her not one tear, 
The very angels waiting round, . 
. Would wonder at a sobbing sound. 
Bee how calm. her lips appear, 
Ploughed.by grief, and care, and sin: 
Storms without, and fires within. 
Were the furrows on her brow, a 
Like the marble, white and thin, 
hand as smoothed them now. 


Reiee no white stone where she lies; 
Lay her in her mother eartb, 
In the country of her birth, 
ws with full and glad surprise, 
When that coming morn shall break, 
Her beloved ones shall awake, 
And with clasped hands once more, 
All one bousebold band shall make; 
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OBJECTIONS: T0 THE CUSTOM OF 
“WEARING MOURNING. 


Because black is expressive of horror 
and despair, which are inconsistent with 
the Christian religion, which tells us to 
‘mourn not as those without hope.” 
While some unenlightened nations portray 
their grief by wearing white, to signify the 
purity of the departed, others blue, to typi- 
fy the bright world to which they have 
gone, and still others yellow, emblem of the 
sere and faded leaf—why should we resort 
to black, which tortures the heart with 
thoughts of gloom and night only? 

Because there is no moral obligation to 
wear it, though some persons seem to put 
it on as a religious duty, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, as a penance for having been too 
gay and glaring in their dress at other 
times. True, we read in the Bible of 
c days of moutning” for the dead; but the 
mourning of that period consisted of sack- 
cloth and ashes, worn in humiliation, far 
different from the costly bombazine and 
crape of the present day. We are com- 
manded to “rend our hearts, and not our 
garments,” for “God looketh not on the 
outward appearance.” We not only fail 
to discover any precept or example in the 
Scriptures for the practice, but also find 
some of the most excellent of the earth, in- 
cluding pious ministers, who entirely dis- 
approve of the custom, which is only one of 
the fashions of the world. 

Because mourning in itself, as a dress, 
is unsightly, second in repulaiveness only 
to that of the “« black nun” or “shaking 
Quaker.” It disfigures the lovely, and 
makes the unlovely more unlovely still. 
Above all things, it is misplaced when put 
on children, those sunbeams of our home, 
intended to gladden and beautify the do- 
mestic circle; who seldom realize the nature 
or extent of a bereavement, soon forgetting 
all trouble in their joyous play. O! why 
should the butterfly wings be dipped in 
ink! 

Because it is an intrusive custom, oblig- 
ing us to put away thoughts of the cherished 
dead, to consider d wherewithal shall we be 
clothed?” Sending for the milliner and 


dressmaker to fit and fashion garments to 


our liking, at a time when dress is, or 
should be, most uncongenial to our thoughts. 

Because it is an unhealthy and untidy 
dress, burdening the wearer with its weight, 
egpecially in summer, and disagreeable in 
damp weather from the odor of the dye, as 
well as frequently impartiog some of its 
baleful colour to the hands or other portions 
of the skin exposed to its influence. 

Because it does not cheer the sad heart, 
nor cause grief in the careless one. True 
sorrow is beyond all outward expression, 
while many gay hearts beat under sable 
robes, impatient of restraint, longing for 
the time to come when the formality may 
be dispensed with which keeps them unwil- 
lingly from their usual scenes of gaiety. 
Or worse, perhaps they mingle in these 
scenes of dissipation clothed in black, a 
practical illustration of the hollowness of 
the custom. 

Because it brings an unnecessary ex- 
pense on many who are entirely unable to 
meet it. While the rich set the example 
the poor will follow, for how, say they, 
‘can we show disrespect to our dead, by 
neglecting that outward sign which others 
wear!“ 

‘Beéause it is an advertisement to the 
cold and indifferent world of our private 
domestic affairs. Why should the widow 
proclaim herself such by her peculiar cap, 
to every oné she meets in the crowded tho- 
roughfare? Is it not more delicate to hide 
our sorrows from the public eye? But Bay 
some, 4 TL could not bear the sight of gay 
colours when my heart is sad.” It is not 
necessary to wear gay colours. We may 


wust frivolous excuses we make to our 
consciences for our neglect of perishing 
souls! We would consider it too inconve- 
nient, and too much trouble, to go half 
across our village, or a dozen blocks in the 
city, to converse with an impenitent friend 
about his spiritual danger. We let a guilty 
diffidence or irresolution prevent us from 
speaking a word for Jesus, even when in 
the immediate society of some thoughtless 
sinner, though a fitting opportunity offers. 
We think it too cold, or too warm, or other- 
wise too “unpleasant, for us to go to the 
prayer-meeting, where wrestling Jacobs as- 
semble-to plead for a dying world. What 
a rebuke to our Jukewarmness and our un- 
willingness to make even trifling self-denial 
for our Master, is the example of some of 
the devoted Moravian missionaries! 

| Away i in the south of Africa was once 
an immense lasar- house, for lepers. There 
were spacious grounds adjoining, which the 
wretched inmates cultivated, and high strong 
walls shut out all possible intercourse with 
the outer world. There was but one en- 
trance way, and when marks of the leprosy 
appeared on any one, he was brought to the 
gate and compelled to enter, knowing that 
he could never pass it again. O, what a 
living tomb it must have emed to the 
miserable victim! Yet two devoted Mora- 
vian brethren were filled with so deep a 
pity for these poor creatures, going down 
to death without a knowledge of Christ, 
that they chose this as a field of labour. 
They passed that fearful gateway, never to 
come out again, and there they laboured, 
with their whole souls in the work, until 
God called them to-his-upper sanctuary. 

44 Ah, my friends, said Robert McCheyne, 
ce may we not blush and be ashamed before 
God, that we, who are redeemed by the 
same blood, and taught by the same Spirit, 
should be so unlike these men, in love for 
Jesus and the souls of men.“ 

Lovest thou thy Lord? Ask of thy heart 

A sacrifice like this,” 
and what would be the answer? How in- 
significant, in comparison, seems all that we 
are called upon to do and suffer for his 
name! E. L. M. 


For the Presby . 
OTHERS’ BURDENS. 


We are exhorted by the Apostle, in his 
epistle to the Galatians, to bear one an- 
other’s burdens.“ When obedience to this 
injunction becomes a loop-hole for the es- 
cape of our own, there is, doubtless, a per- 
version of the text, and yet such perversion 
is the natural tendency of the carnal heart. 
Of this we have a striking example, in the 
last recorded: conversation of our Saviour 
with the penitent disciple. 

As the Master thrice repeats the ques- 

tion, 60 Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me?” he is painfully reminded of the num- 
ber of oaths, which seem still to say, “ Lord, 
I love thee not; I do not so much as know 
thee.” And he who, but a few weeks be- 
fore, had professed that, though all men 
should forsake him, yet would he not leave 
him, must needs receive a new command- 
ment to “follow” him. 
Peter seeks relief from this unpleasant 
reflection in the expression of a deep inter- 
est in the welfare of his brother disciple 
beside him, as he inquires, “Lord, and 
what shall this man do?” He is desirous 
to bear John’s burden, that his own may 
fall from his shoulder. As though he had 
said, „I need no commandment to follow 
thee; nay, I long to do so; but that disci- 
ple over yonder seems to linger behind; 
had he not better be instructed as to his 
duty in the matter? 

Now, we are all Peters, and when com- 
manded to follow the Master in any known 
duty, however trivial it may appear, we at 
once think of our friend John, and wonder 
if he had better not follow too. When con- 
vinced of faithlessness in such duty, we seek 


to cover the beam that is in our own eye 


with the mote that is in our neighbour’s. 

We feel that we are great sinners, but 
we congratulate ourselves that there are a 
great many a great deal worse than we. 
As Hare expresses it, in his ‘‘Guesses at 
Truth“ — After casting a glance at our 
own weaknesses, how eagerly does our van- 
ity console itself in deploring the infirmities 
of our friends!“ | 

The dishonest wonders that the profane 
sé will swear so; whilst the latter is equally 
amazed at (his neighbour's utter contempt 
for truth.” 

We might follow out this principle in 
numberless special instances, but we re- 
frain. Let us observe, in passing, that the 
inclination is utterly opposed to the order 
of that divine government under which we 
are placed. 

The Creator sets his sun in the deter 
and its duty is to shine, giving light to his 
oreatures by day, and not to look after the 
moon. The waters of the sea are not to 
overrun the land in order to keep sentinel 
there, but to continue, within the bounds 
nature has assigned them, their ceaseless 
ebb and flow. 

Aud to those whose life or example con- 
flicts with this great principle, which is no 
less true in morals than in nature, there 
comes a solemn thought. The day ap- 
proaches when „Lord, and what shall this 
man do?” will not be the question with us. 
We shall be gathered, with all nations, be- 
fore the Son of Man, now “come in his 
glory,” and sitting upon ‘the throne of 
his glory.” These Johns, over whom we 
now assume such careful supervision, will, 
maybap, stand by our side. It will not 
then be ours to account for their steward- 
ship. The heart searching question will 
be brought home to each one individually, 
te Have I fed, and clothed, and administer- 
ed to the least of His brethien that were 


take the ——— from our wardrobe, | 
and wear them; they will not offend our 


with met” 
fully our own burdens, reader, it will be 
well with us. If those burdens have been 
allowed to fall from our shoulders in our 


For the Presbyterian. 
A REASONAB ABLE WISH. _ 
«I wish 1 had some one to go with me 
through the woods, said Hiram Earl, as 
he was about to go for the doctor—a neigh- 
bour having been taken suddenly ill. It 


was a dark night, and the road that he had 
to travel lay for several miles through a 


dark hemlock forest, which clothed the 


mountain side. Hiram was quite young, 
and it was not unreasonable that he should 


| shrink from that lonely road. 


It is desirable to have some one to go 
with us through the journey of life. 
course will lead us through many lonely 
and dangerous places, where company and 
protection will be very valuable. 

We shall sometimes be left alone, by the 
desertion of friends. We shall sometimes 
be left alone by the death of friends. We 
shall sometimes be in trouble, in conse- 
—— of the failure of our resources. We 

hall sometimes be in danger, in consequence 
of the assaults of Satan. We shall some- 
times be in danger, in consequence of our 
own carelessness and folly. At the close of 
our journey, we shall have to pass through 
the dark valley of the shadow of death. 
We need to have some one to go with us. 

We can have One who will never leave 
us, nor forsake us. We can have a Friend 
who will never desert us. He will comfort 
us in our loneliness, support us when we 


are fainting, protect us when we are in 


danger, and bring us safe to our journey’s 
end, in glory. We can have such a Friend 
for the asking. 
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THE BOOK OF DISCIPLINE AND 
IHE PRESBYTERIES. 


Messrs. Editorse—The reports of the 
apring meetings of the Presbyteries show 
that they are bestowing much considera- 
tion upon the subject of the revision of 
the Book of Discipline. The subject has 
been so long before the Church, that it 
has become almost necessary to dispose of 
it; and these preliminary discussions will 
prepare the commissioners to the next 
Assembly to treat it — and with 
despatch. 

But there is some reason to apprehend 
that these discussions may become an em- 
barrassment, rather than an aid, to the 
deliberations of the Assembly at Colum- 
bus. The Report of the Revision, as last 
prepared by the Assembly’s Committee, 
has been seat to the Stated Clerks of the 
Presbyteries for their consideration — not 
for their ‘final action. The action of the 
Presbytery of Luzerne, at its late meeting, 
by which they declare their “assent” to 
all of the provisions of the Report, with 
ove exception, suggests the doubt, whether 
they did not lose sight of the object for 
which the Report was dent to them, which 
is expressed in Dr. Breckinridge’s card of 
October 28th. last, (see Presbyterian of 
November 9, 1861,) thus:—« These copies 
are for the use of the Presbyteries—one to 
be retained, the other to be returned to 
the Committee of the Assembly, with such 
changes as the particular Presbytery may 
think proper to make, and note on the blank 
leaves, at the proper places.” The object 
of this obviously is, to invite suggestions, 
from all parts of the Church, for the infor- 
mation of the Committee, before they sub- 
mit their final Report to the Assembly. If 
the Presbyteries have no suggestions to 
make, of course no action is required. It 
is probably true, that no assent, however 
favourably given to the revision, would 
bind the Presbytery, until it has been sub- 
mitted as an overture by the Assembly. 
Bat such actions as that of the Presbytery 
of Luzerne, would probably be regarded by 
the Commissioners of that Presbytery as 
committing them to the Report of the 
Committee as it now stands, with the sin- 
gle exception they note, which certainly 
was not the object of sending the proposed 
revision to the Presbyteries, as appears by 
Dr. Breckinridge’s card. And if other 
Presbyteries proceed to give their ‘assent’ 
in like manner, the next Assembly will be 
filled with commissioners, so fettered by 
instructions, that deliberations upon the 
subject will be C. 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 
CHECKERED PROVIDENCE. 


God doth checker his providences white 
and black, as the pillar of cloud has its 
light side and dark. Look on the light 
side of thy estate. Suppose thou art cast 
in a law-suit—there is the dark side; yet 
thou hast some land left—there is the light 
side. Thou hast sickness in thy body— 
there is the dark side; but grace in thy 
soul—there is the lightside. Thou hast a 
child taken away—there is the dark side; 
thy husband lives—there is the light side. 
God’s providences in this life are various, 
represented by those speckled horses among 
the myrtle trees, which were red and white, 
(Zech. i. 8.) Mercies and afflictions are 
interwoven: God doth speckle his work. 
40!“ saith one, „I want such a comfort; 
but weigh all thy mercies in the balance, 
and that will make thee content. Ifa man 
did want a finger, would he be so discon- 
tented for the loss of that, as not to be 
thankful for all the other parts of the body? 
Look on the light side of your condition, 
and then all your discontent will be easily 
dispersed. Do not pore upon your losses, 
but ponder upon your mercies. What! 
wouldst. thou have no cross at all? Why 
should one man think to have all good 


things, when he himself is good but in 


part? Wouldst thou have no evil about 
thee, who hast so much evil in thee? Thou 
art not fully sanctified in this life, how then 
thinkest thou to be fully satisfied Thomas 
Watson. 


wn 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE DIFF FERENCE. 


Cod lets the wicked have their portion 
beforehand, that is, in the present life. 
Psalm xvii., Luke vi. 24, and xvi. 25.) A 
icked man may give God an acquittance, 
and write upon it, ¢¢ Received in full. But 
the saintly reward is in reversion; the 
robe and the ring are yet to come. 


If we have borue faith - | 


Our 


J 


— 
HINTS FOR TOURISTS IN woore, 


No. Iv. 


Before you begin 88 in 
you. may as well become acquainted 
| with, its.currency. Accounts are reckoned 
simply. i in centimes and franes. The coins 
in use are the sous, (five centimes,) the 
franc, (one hundred . centimes, or twenty 
dents,) the five frane, (gold and ailver,) 
eqaalto.our dollar, and the Napoleon, 
(twenty francs.) French gold is every 
where current on the Continent, with a 
slight discount here and there. Daily walks 
through the Boulevards, the Champs Ely- 
sees, and the prominent thoroughfares of 
Paris, will soon make you familiar with the 
general features of the city. You will hear 
fine music at St. Roch, in the Rue St. 
Honore; listen to the eloquent Abbés at 
the Madeline; join with Americans in the 
services on the Sabbath, at the chapel in 
thé Rae de Berri; walk through the sol- 
emn alsles of Notre Dame; recall-the terri- 
ble massacre of the Huguetiota: at St. Ger- 
main  Auxerris, whose bell first tolled out 
the fatal signal on St. Bartholomew’s Eve; 
gase on the wondrous beauty of St. Cha- 
pelle; and, in short, every where feast your 
eyes with the wealth aud taste of Roman 
Catholic Paris. Do not forget to Hota | 
time. enough to see thoroughly the Hotel 
de Cluny, one of the finest remaining spe- 
oimens of the old mansions of the sixteenth 
century, built over some Roman ruins that 
are still entire. 

Your best way to see the National Mu- 
seum of the Louvre, &o, the Gobelin ta- 
pestry works, and the Sevres manufactory, 
and like places of interest, will be to secure 
the services of an intelligent valet-de-place, 
who can speak English. You will miss 
many interesting and curious objects with- 
ont him. He will do for a party, and may 
be bired for a dollar and a quarter a day. 
Make out your plan of sight-seeing. Hire 
a carriage by the day, and go at the work 
in a business-like manner. It is the cheap- 
est way in the end If you desire to see 
royalty at home, you will have to secure 
the services of the American Minister, break 
the Sabbath—for that is the reception day 
—and spend money enough for court dress- 
es, &o. to carry yon half over Europe. To 
sensible people cf limited means, this hard- 
ly pays, eapecially when the Emperor and 
Empress can be seen any afternoon in their 
oarriage- riding through the Champs Ely- 
sees, or the Bois de Boulogne. If they 
happen to be at St. Cloud, you can see the 
Tuilleries by addressing a note to the officer 
in charge, who, in the course of a week, 
will send you a card of admission. When 
you visit Versailles, take time to see it 
thoroughly, and do not fail, however wear- 
ied you may be, to go over La Petite Tria- 
non. It is a place full of interest and 


touching memories. 


As you will, unless more than human, 
carry away many souvenirs of Paris and 
other places, let me recommend that here 
and elsewhere in Europe you purchase good 
stereosoopio views of all which most inter- 
ests you. Of all the jewelry and objects of 
vertu which [ brought home, nothing has 
been of such abiding interest to myself and 
friends as the two hundred views I pur- 
chased, and which are so arranged in a 
revolving stereoscope, as to enable me to 
make the tour of Europe any evening with 
my family and friends. It has cost, as it 
stands, about one hundred dollars, and is 
the best investment in works of art I ever 
made, You will find in the Rue de Rivoli, 
near your hotel, many places where French 
views may be obtained. If you take notes 
of travel, carry a small blank book, so that 
it may be ready, while resting a few mo- 
ments here and there, to jot down facts 
and incidents that might otherwise be for- 
gotten. The handiest way is to hang the 
book by a ribbon around your neck. 

As you may spend a year in Paris, and 
always be seeing something new, you will 
have to fix your time for e, and reso- 
lutely adhere to it. 


Unless you have space for a library in 
your trunks, you will have to be cautious 
in the purchase of guide-books. You will 
need one of Paris, (Galignani’ s is the e 
If you buy all of Murray's, you will nee 
an additional trunk. Bradshaw has con- 
densed all requisite information of railroads, 
steamers, and brief descriptions of import- 
ant places in one volume, portable and 
convenient, and which will serve for every 
country in Europe. With one of his maps, 
you must now select your route, and adhere 
to it. As you will see Switzerland on your 
return from Italy, I would suggest that 
you first visit the south of France. The 
fare from Paris to Marseilles is seveuty-two 
francs by the second class cars, and ninety- 
six by the first. But as you will have to 
make several stops, the expense may be 
increased about ten. francs. If you leave 
Paris by the early train, you may spend a 
day at Fontainebleau, visiting the ohief ob- 
jeots of interest around the old palace, and 
reach Lyons that evening. I can, by a 
pleasant experience, recommend the Hotel 
Collet as comfortable and cheap. The ex- 
pense here need not exceed two dollars a 


day. The Hotel de l' Univers is nearer the 


station of Perrache, but not so central to 
the city. Here you will, of course, visit 
the silk factories, the cathedral, and the 
church of St. Irene, with its ancient crypt 


| and its strange relics of the early martyrs. 


You will find in Lyons also some excellent 
Protestant ministers, among whom is Pastor 
Cordes, who will give you much interesting 
information respecting the state of Protest- 
antism in France. 

When you leave Lyons spend a few hours 
at Montalimar, if you wish to see one of 
the quaintest and queerest old cities of 
France. The Post is a very good hotel to 
carry out the general idea for which you 
visit this place. At Avignon you may 
spend a few hours in looking over the old 
Palace of the Popes, now a soldier’s bar- 
racks, and io hunting up the memorials of 
Petrarch and Laura, here and at Vaucluse, 
which may be reached by a carriage-ride of 
seventeen miles. Still journeying soutb- 
ward, you will turn aside at Tarascon, to 
visit Nismes, by a branch railroad eighteen 
miles distant. You cannot but be deeply 
interested here, in its grand Roman ruins, 
especially the Amphitheatre, and the Tem- 
ple of Diana, and the splendid fountain in 


-| the „Grande Place,” which is one of the 


finest in France. The Hotel du Luxem- 
burg i is an excellent and convenient stop- 
ping place. 

At Arles, the next important place, you 
will find many exceedingly interesting Ro- 
man ruins and relics of the early Christians 
of France, while the quaint and antique 


ing contrast to the Parisian fashions which 
mark the gay capital you have so recently 
left. Tbe whole journey from Lyons to 
the Mediterranean is full of rare interest, 
and as much time ‘as possible should be 
given to it, with all its magnificent scenery | 
and its majestic ruins. The Hotel des Em- 
bassadeurs is a convenient stopping-place at 
Marseilles, very much given to exorbitant 
extra charges, but, on the whole, as good 
as you will find in the city; and two da 


in Marseilles will make you satisfied to take | 


the steamer to Italy, on board of which we 
will meet you next week. J. E. R. 


— — 


. For the Presbyterian. 
CONGREGATIONAL RESOLUTION: 8. 


At an adjourned eo tional meeting, 
held in the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Peoria, Illinois, on 2 recent Wednesday 
evening, the following preamble and resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, For several months past, the 
health of our beloved pastor, the Rey. Samuel 
Hibben, has been much impaired, and al- 
though every effort consistent with his 
pastoral duties has been made by him to 
regain his accustomed vigour and strength, 
yet without success; and deeming that no- 
thiog Jess than an entire change of labour 
— duties, if not also of climate, will ever 

g about his complete recovery, he has 

— that the members of this church 

congregation join him in a petition to 

the Presbytery to dissolve’ the 2 now 

existing between him and them as pastor 
and people; and further, 

Whereas, In consideration of the above 
facts, we have acceded to such request, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That it is with deep regret we 
consent to the action that is to dever the 
ties which have so pleasantly and profit- 
ably existed between our pastor.and this 
church. 

Resolved, That! we esteem it a pleasure in 


bearing evidence to the purity of his char- 


acter, his uprightness of purpose, his hum- 
bleness of spirit, his untiring zeal as a 
pastor, and in all things a walk and conver- 
sation becoming a Christian gentleman, and 
one whose great and only object in life is to 
do the will of his Heavenly Father. 

Resolved, That as a preacher, he sses 
the highest intellectual endowments, disci- 
plined by a thorough education, and that at 
all times he has evidenced a clearness of ex- 
position, a directness of purpose, a chasteness 
of thought, and purity of style in which he 
has few superiors, and the crowning excel- 
lence of w ose character, and the secret of 
whose success in the ministry consists in the 
entire devotion of his talents and acquire- 
ments to the service of Christ, and in his 
beautiful and impressive explanations of 
those truths which alone have power to heal 
the broken heart, and cheer the dying bed 
with the prospect of immortality. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with 
him in his affliction, and hope that the time 
is not far distant when he shall be fully re- 
stored to health and usefulness, that he 
may live many years as an earnest and ef- 
fective servant in the vineyard of his Lord, 
and finally, when he has ended his labours, 
and finished his course, he may return to 
Him who sent him, to receive the crown of 
life that awaiteth all those who are faithful 
unto death. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to Mr. Hibben, and that our city 
3 the New York Observer, the Pres- 

yterian, and the Philadelphia Standard, be 
requested to publish them. 
J. Boyp HEADLEy, 
S. G. MoCuLTLon, 
Wu. F. Bryan, 
Peoria, Feb. 12, 1862. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
Award— Ten Tracts for Soldiers. 


Committee. 


The Committee to award the premiums 
of ten dollars each, bequeathed to the 
American Tract Society by the widow of 
Colonel Alexander R. Thompson, who fell 
in the Florida war, for ten short ‘religious 
tracts best adapted to the soldiers of the 
United States army,” have received 240 
manuscripts, from which they have selected 
the following, as in their judgment best 
entitled to the award, namely, Show Your 


Colours, by the Rev. William M Thayer, | 


Franklin, Massachusetts; True Courage, by 
Henry L. Boltwood, Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts; Sentinels for the Soul, by William 
R. Duryee, Newark, New Jersey; The Sol- 
dier’s Best Friend, by a clergyman in Can- 
ada; The Soldier’s Trust, by A. M. Smith, 
Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania; „Take Care, 
by the Rev. Dr. Tryon Edwards, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut; „Halt!“ by George F. 
Davenport, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania; Ma- 
jor Sanderson, by the Rev. J. K. Lyle, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; The Soldier's Talisman, 
by Mrs. E. N. Horton, West Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; The Dying Soldier, by the 
Rev. Charles Hye, Ellington, Conneoti- 
out. 

The Committee have been pleased to 
observe in all the manuscripts submitted to 
them a truly patriotic spirit, and a deep 
and tender interest in the welfare, temporal 
and spiritual, of the brave men now under 
urms in defence of the institutions of our 
country. 

TALROT W. 
ROSwWELL D. Hironcock, 
Henry G. WESTON, 
Committee of Award. 
New York, February 22, 1862. 


The above ten premium tracts have been 


issued by the Society in a small and neat 
packet, adapted to the soldier’s pocket ; price 
five cents, postage twocents. Another sim- 
ilar packet will soon be issued, consisting of 
tracts of almost equal merit, selected from 


those written for the premiums. Orders. 


may be addressed to S. W. Stebbins, Deposi- 
tary, 150 Nassau street, New York. 


— 


CHRISTIANS UNCHRISTIANIZING. 


In the memoirs of Varnhagen Von Ense, 
just issued from the German press, Hum- 


boldt is reported as crowing over Tholuck, 


who had been induced to go to the opera. 
4 What, this pietist there too? It shows 
how little he believes in what he preaches!” 
No doubt, Tholuck was flattered to his face 
by his worldly friends for his liberality. 
Behind his back, however, he is laughed at 
as a hypocrite. And then, from the whole 
narrative, we see that the inconsistency of 
which Tholuck was thus guilty, was used 
by unbelievers as a tacit admission on his 
part that bis preaching was uatrue. They 
fortified themselves in their unbelief by his 
weakness. 

‘Does not such an inside view of the 
world’s opinions of the Charch’s inconsis- 
tencies teach an important lesson to each 
of us Episcopal Recorder. 


"| costumes of the people will furnish s strik. | 


| 


| THE PROPS. 
THE GERMAN OF MARTIN LUTHER. 
I looked out from my window, Ape 
And saw the stars above, 


* the vault of midnight, 
Shine like the eyes of Love. 


But I saw no prope rise . 
No columns strong and tall, 
Hold up that vault majestic, 
And yet it did not fall. 


There are men now, who, trembling 
For fear the blue dome drops, 

Beat hard their breasts, bewailing 

They cannot find the props. 

And still they seek to find them, — 
And touch them with their hands— 


The sky heeds not their groping, 
The firmament still stands. 


11. 
I looked out in the morning; 115 
Huge clouds around, on high, 


Rolling onward like an ocean, 
Had overspread the sky. 


I saw beneath no pillars, 
And yet they fell not down, 
But, salating me, their watcher, 
They gloomily passed on. 


And, as they passed, the rainbow 
Came suddenly in sight, 


The great dome’s slender, delicate, 
Sustaining arch of light. 


When fierce cloud-waves press downward, 
A vast rial lake, 

There are, alas! too many 
Who fear the bow will break. 


Though its strength you cannot measure, 
Fear not the clouds will fall; 
Do not disturb the rainbow, 
’Tis strong enough for all. 
— Germantown Telegraph. 


TVE NO NOTION OF DYING SO. 


t Yea, also the heart of the sons of men 
is full of evil, and madness is in their heart 
while they live; and after that they go to 
the dead.” Ecol. ix. 3. 

A—— B—— was a son of wealthy, in- 
fluential parents, in one of the southern 
counties of New York. He commenced 
business for himself early in life, and ex- 
hibited considerable shrewdness and energy 
of mind. But the safeguards of virtue and 
piety did not shield him in the perilous 
season of youth; and he soon becanie (in 
the language of the world,) a bold, gene- 
rous-hearted fellow, growing in popularity 
and wealth. He was above the fear of re- 
ligious admonition or commands, and was 
considered quite able to confute any Chris- 
tian believer. He was, indeed, a young 
man of promise; but his life was a dread- 
ful illustration of the words of Holy Writ, 


‘placed at the head of this article; and his 


last end was a scene of thickening horrors, 
to which I would point every sinner, par- 
ticularly young men who may reach this 
sketch. The substance of what I am about 
to relate is well known in the neighbour- 
hood where he lived and died. 

About a year before his death, and not 
above five years ago, A—— B—— was 
riding with an intimate friend, when the 
conversation which follows was held. This 
friend, as he now says, was, at the time, 
considerably impressed by religious truth; 
but that he might be comforted in his im- 
penitence by the skepticism of his more in- 
telligent and reckless comrade, or for some 
other reason, he felt desirous to know 
B——’s sentiments fully on religion. Ac- 
cordingly, after a little hesitation, he com- 
menced by saying: 

“B „you and I have been much to- 
gether, and have confidence, I believe, in 
each other as friends. We have conversed 
freely upon almost every subject, but there 
is one that we have never seriously talked 
about. It is a subject that has troubled 
me for some time, and I should like to 
know what are really your candid opinions. 
If you don’t wish to have them -told, I will 
keep the matter to myself.” 

‘«‘Certainly,” was the reply; ‘I’ve no 
objection against making known avy of my 
opinions.” 

Well, then,” said Henry, (for so I will 
name his friend,) what do Jou think about 
the Bible? Is it true? Aad is there any 
such thing as religion, or is it alla dela- 
sion!“ 

„Why, as to that, said B——, “I’ve 
no more doubt that there is a God, and that 
religion is a reality, and that it is necessary 
to be what the Christians call pious, in or- 
der to be happy hereafter, than that we are 
riding together.” 

Henry was greatly surprised; and look- 
ing at him intently, to see whether there 
was not designed trifling, B—— proceeded : 

‘Tt is plain enough that the Bible is 
true. It’s a book that no mere man could 
ever have written; and a book, in my opin- 
ion, that no one, however wicked he may 
be, can read, and believe in his heart to be 
an imposition. I have tried often to believe 
so. And no one can look at the Christian 
religion, and see what it is designed to ef- 
fect, without feeling that it must be from 
God. In fact, no man can be a Deist who 
isn’t a — fool. For reason and con- 
science confirm the Christian doctrines, and 
satisfy me that there is a place of happiness 
and of misery hereafter ”’ 

Henry was amazed by these confessions, 
from one who had been nurtured in infidel- 
ity, and was regarded by the pious as a 
heaven-daring young man. At length he 
replied, “If this is your belief, B—-, 
you're in an awful situation. What do you 

think of your present course?“ 

ss Why, it’s a pretty bad one, to be sure; 
but I’ve no notion of dying so. I calculate 
to become a Christian. But the fact is, a 
man must have property; unless he has, he 
is scarcely respected by the Church. And 
I mean to make money, and enjoy life; and 
when I’ve got things around me to my 
mind, then I will be liberal, and feed the 
poor, and do good: that’s the way church 
members do.“ 

But how long do you think it will be 
safe for you to indulge in your present ha- 
bits? Being out late, and drinking, have 
already injured your health.” 

«I’ve thought of that,“ answered B , 
but I’m young and hearty; though I do 
quit cards and Grinhiog pretty 


soon.’ 
B——; but I 
didn’t sappose, from what I’ve heard. you 


say, that you believed in 1 Saviour, or in 
heaven or hell.“ 

41 do, as much as you or any wae? 
Do you remember playing cards at 
——/?” And here Henry referred to most 


bedi 
40, when I 80% L was alittle 
toxfoated ; but 1 felt for ie afterwards. 
I kao it’s wrong, and I always feel 80 


But whea I’m among those ‘fellows, 1 can 1 
very well belp 


But ‘how often, sontinued: his 


| doubting’ queriet, hee 1 heard you 


that religion was nothing but*a” Rind’ of: 


| priestoraft, and ——— were a peek 


of cursed fools?” 
know Fve they've, 


I think now, that a great many of those: 
who pretend to be Christians’ are nothing 
but hypocrites. But that there is real re- 
ligion, and there are some who possess it, 
and have what you and I know Te 
about, it’s no use to deny.” 

The conversation continued much in thie. 
strain for some time; and, it is wacless: to 
esy, made a deep and most ba en- 
sion on the mind of Henry. 3 

As for his companion, een bis 
heart so long as he lived, and he soon went 
to the dead. He continued to drink, until 
he was known to be a drunkard. He min- 

gled with gamblers till his moral sensibik- 
ties seemed wholly blunted. At length, 
after a night of dissipation, he started for 
home—was thrown from his wagon,, and 
badly bruised; disease set in, with dresd- 


\ 
— — — — 
ja we 


horrid uttered: ‘ 10 


croesed my path, — Amd, . 


ful severity, upon his constitution, greatly - 


enfeebled by irregularities; and in a little 


| space delirium tremens hurried him to bis 


grave! 

Now, while every resder may well be as- 
ionished at the inconsistencies, as well as 
shocked at the impiety of this poer wretch. 
vet, can they avoid seeing that hig char- 
acter is that essentially of thousands, who 
mean finally to enter the kingdom, of hea- 
veo? Are there not many who read this, 
respectable before the world, free, as un 
think, from gross vices, and from 
who have already entered the path which 
sunk this young man to eternal night? 
Let the gay and fashionable remember that 
the steps which take hold on hell are by 
no means seldom, these which Arat lead to 
the convivial card party. They here find 
an atmosphere peculiarly intoxicating ; 
which renders serious sooiety and instrac- 
tive employment altogether distastefal; and 
are drawn, step by step, into the associated 
vices which destroy both body and soul. 

Let the sinter who shall ‘peruse this re- 
member, also; that however confident and 
bold he may de in skepticism, his confidence 
will desert him at the hour of need.” “Nay, 
his hopes from any system of infidé! will 
vanish now, if he will only sit 
reflect—if he will- ſisten, fora few hours, 
to the sober decisions of reason nos oon; 
science. 

And, finally, let not the sinner imagine 
that religion i is something always, as it were, 
waiting on him; a prize which, at any fu- 
ture time, he has little more to do than to 
reach. out his hand and take. It is not so. 
And yet mauy trust in this delusion, and 
quiet themselves with this hope, at the very 


hour they are passing the bounds of mercy. . 


Reader! are you saying, “I’ve no notion of 
dying as [ am—I mean to become a Chris- 
tian?“ Beware!—Fastor’s Journal. 


THE GRACIOUS ‘DIRECTION. 


“Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he 
shall sustain thee; he will never suffer the 
righteous to be removed.” Psalm lv. 22. 

We cannot always prevent burdens being 
laid upon us, but we may refuse to carry 
them. Indeed, we ought not to carry bur- 
dens, for it is not becoming in the King’s 
children to act like porters. We have a 
great burden-bearer, one who has borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows—one ‘who 
bore our sins in his own body on the tree. 
Now, he bore our sins, the guilt and the 
punishment of them, that we may never 
bear them. He sighed, that we may sing. 
He sank under the weight of our sorrows, 
that we may rise and taste his sweetest 
joys. And now, when he sees us burdened 
with care, grief, anxiety, or worldly trouble, 
he sweetly says:—‘‘ Let me take thy bur- 
den, and carry it for thee. My strength 
is greater than thine. Bring it to me. 
Cast it on me. Leave it with me.“ 0 
Christian, what a Saviour thou hast! He 
so cares for you that he desires you not to 
care; and he so loves to see thee happy, 
that he proposes, yea, asks to be allowed to 
carry thy burden for thee. More than this, 


and 


he will not only carry thy burden, but he 


will carry thee. He will place his ever- 
lasting arms beneath thee, lift thee up out 
of every difficulty, and set thee before his 
face for ever. Take thy present burden to 
Jesus, aud let him bear it for thee. If you 


do not, you will fiad it too much for your 


patience, and you will soon begin to think 
that the Lord deals hardly with you. But 
if you take it to Jesus, he will not only 
bear it for you, but endear himself to yee 
by doing so.— Strong Tower. 


WARNING TO CATHOLIC SOLDIERS. 


We find the following remarkable ‘warn- 
ing in the last number of the New York 
Tablet, a leading Roman Catholic journal: 

We have learned that certain prayers of 
a superstitious character, and applied to 
superstitious purposes, are being circulated 
amongst the Roman Catholic people, and 
particularly amongst the soldiers. In the 
name of religion, intelligence, and common 
sense, we protest against these superstitious 
prayers and practices. Surely the Charch 
has provided prayers enough for all the 
temporal and spiritual wants of her children. 
There is no trial, no vicissitude, no danger, 
no affliction of our probationary state on 
earth, for which suitable prayers are not to 
be found in the beautiful ritual of the Roman 
Catholic Church. N 0 the use of any 

yer by way o rm, or wearing it 
———— is superstition, and as such 
the Church has ever and pro- 


hibited such degrading practices, This is 


not faith (though it may be grounded on 
faith) —it is superstition, and superstitious 

tices can never do good to any one. 
Nothing ean be: more silly, more absurd 
than the use of these prayer-charms; they 
and all such things are a disgrace to religion, 
and give our enemies a handle of which 


| they are not slow to avail themselves. But 


instead of throwing the blame where it is 
due, on the knavery of 2 who concoct 
such -pious trash, and the igaorance and 
superstition of others who know no ‘better 
than to adopt and make use of them; the 
enemies of religion parade them before the 
world as so many proofs of ‘Romish super- 
stition. We earnestly entreat all Roman 
Catholies, e to er no faith in such 
delusions.” 
We say Amen to mis; bat possibly more 
enlightened instruction would have prevent- 
ed such ignorant superstition. —Presb.] 
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SATURDAY, Meroh 8, 1092 
MEETines PHILADELPHIA.— 
THR THURSDAY PRAYER: MEBTING. 
for March. 


saan] 


Fonmon be- well 
writsen letter. of our London correspondent 
possesses more than usual interest, and will 
repay 


Danvitte Revirw —We 
direct the attention of our readess to the 


of the Rev. Dr. Breckin- 


published in another column. We 
believe that the continued existence of the 
Danville -Quarterly Review is essential to 
the interests of truth and order, both 
in the Church and State, in the region 
in which it is published, and that it. 
is ‘worthy of the support of all, every 
where, who love sound doctrine, and 
wish to support those who are faithfully 
upholdiog, in the midst of many difficulties, 
the esuse-of our National Government, and 
the unity of the Presbyterian Charch. 


ror Sorbens“ Parers.— 
We acknowledge the receipt of the follow- 
ing, to enable us to distribute the Presbyte- 
rian among the soldiers:—From E. S., 
House of Refuge, Pittsburg, $5; E. C. B., 
$l; Miss 8: E. S., $4; O. G. B., $2; S. A. 


affords us much gratifi- 
cation to state that a very unusual state of 
religious inquiry and awakened anxiety. 
prevails, at the present time, in the Col- 
lege of New Jersey, Prinveton. It per- 
vades all the classes of College, and has 
éxtended to the permanent residents of the 
town. It is, evidently, the Spirit of the 
Lord which is thus moving upon the hearts 
of the peoplé; and when we take into con- 
sideration the great influence which conse- 
crated talent and education may have on 
the Church and world, there should be 
earnest prayer, on the part of Christians, 
that this may prove to be a genuine and 
thorough work of the Divine Spirit. 

Tae Day or Prayer ror CoLLTOES 
The Day of Prayer for Colleges wag gene- 
rally observed. in the churchea on tha last 
Tbhureday of February, and the meetings 


nn 


worse fully attended. Peouliar interest was 


excited in some of these meetings by the 
reading of letters from Princeton College, 
New Jersey, giving accounts of the plea- 
sant state of religious interest now existing 
in that venerable Institution. 


— 


VaNDALiIsm.—A spirit of fatuity and 
desperation seems to have seized the rebel 
troops, as evinced in their wanton destruc- 
tion of the property of their unhappy sup- 
porters. According to the insane advice of 
Howell Gobb and others, the torch of the 
incendiary has become their favourite in- 
strument. If they cannot hold a place, 
they burn it. This is their miserable 
policy, and Southern property holders may 
woll say, “Save us from our friends!“ 

-A Ia Decem- 
ber, 1860,-a Union meeting was held in 
Wilmington, North Carolina, to give ex- 
pression to the feelings and sentiments of 
those in that city who clung to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and feared the 
revolution which had then begun in the 
Southern States. That meeting was ad- 
dressed by George Davis, Exq , a prominent 
lawyer of the place, aod a brother of Bishop 
Davis, of the Episcopal Church of South 
Carolina. Mr. Davis brought with him 
from his library, aod read in the presence 
of the meeting, extracts from Thier’s “ His- 
tory of the French Revolution,” descriptive 
of the license and rapine which reigned for 
years in the capital, and chief towns of 
France, and solemoly warned his fellow- 
citizens that similar scenes must be wit- 
nessed by them, if they suffered them- 
selves to be swept away by the current then 
rising: Mr. Davis is now a Senator in the 
Oonfederats Congress from the State of 
North Carolina, and doubtless has changed 
his views concerning the movement which he 
then so much, and so justly feared. But we 
have often recalled his prophecy, and when 
we read in an extract from the Wilmington 
Journal, published in the papers a few days 
since, that a number of respectable citizens 
of that place had been knocked down, 
stabbed, add robbed in the streets, while 
walking from their places of business to 
their homes, we could not but think, with 
sadness and wonder, how exactly, how 
quickly, and how fully the prophecy of 
Mr. Davis had been fulfilled. 


— 


PROPHECY AND COUNSEL. 


HE religious journals of Great Britain 
discuss the affairs of this country in a 
style which moves mirth in very good na- 
tured men; or in those not mirthfully in- 
clined, honest indignation and scorn. We 
‘extract two specimens of this style—the 
one a prophecy, and the other a piece of 
sege advice. The prophecy is from the 
British Standard, and is as follows: S0 
sure as the conflict is now raging, the North 
and the South will sever, and each, in due 
time, will seek refuge in a monarchy!” 
The counsel is from the Edinburgh Wit- 
ness, and is addressed to Mr. Seward: 
“The Union is his god, for whose sake 


he will not only subordinate, but alter, and 


even abrogate, the immutable and eternal 
laws of righteousness. Well; we have no 
doubt but he may to-day or to-morrow 
restore that Union by simply making slavery 
eo-extensive with Northern and Southern 
territory, and by giving the slave-power an 
entire and absolute ascendency. He could 
bring back all the secessionists by planting 
the thern ‘domestic institution’ within 
the North also, and by inviting all its hor- 
Tors and infamies to find shelter and nurture 
under the shade of the Union, on every 
branch of which they might safely ‘ roost!’ 
‘We firmly believe that there is no other or 
Jess costly method of preserving the Union; 
and we are quite sure that this one and 
— method would at once prove successful; 
that, if the North were unanimously to 
pound it, the South would as unanimous- 
embrace it, and would outdo the North 
in seal for the intact safety and perpetuity 
of the Union. By saorificing 80 far to 
injustice, inhumanity, aod the 
‘Union, which otherwise is hopelessly broken 
up and destroyed, would be — re- 
stored. Why, then, do not Mr. Seward and 
his friends adopt this last, this only, — all- 
sufficient resort, and on the ruins of liberty, 
uman brotherhood, virtue, and religion, 
* rebuild the sacred Union, and to 
it, and not merely the Southern 
corners. of it, to the demon-worship of 
ala very? 


and thought. We have nothing bere to 
say of its auatomieul structure, or the meta- 
physical theories pf its feculties; our pur- 
pode is confined to its right employment as 
a trust committed to us by its Creator. The 


brain thinks, reasons, judges, treasures up 


for these purposes, aud in this way it 


| becomes a great moral instrument, imply- 


ing moral responsibilities. The influence 
which a man may aequire by the cultivation 
of his intellectual faculties is far-reaching 
in shaping the destinies of his race. It is 


a force by which he rises to the most com- 


manding positions, and sways the actions of 
his fellow-men. Great intellect may prove 
a benefaction, or a curse, to that portion of 
the world which comes within its range. 
Illustrations of this must be familiar to all, 
in all the departments of life. The power 
for good or evil is intensified in this way, 
and so far does knowledge become power, 
that the greatest benefits and the greatest 
mischiefs have resulted from it. A cul- 
tivated intellect perverted is a favourite 
instrument of the devil, by which he scat- 
ters firebrands, arrows, and death; and 
when under a holy moral control, it diffuses 
knowledge in its best and purest forms. 

If this be so, there is a proper use and 
an abuse of the brain, for which we are 
accountable to its Creator. Many cultivate 
the mental faculties merely for their own 
selfish gratification in the pleasure afforded 
by the exercise itself,and the sources of en- 
joyment thus opened to them; this surely 
is not the most commendable use to which 
the brain can be applied. Many others 
address themselves to the acquisition of 
knowledge to aid them in their ambitious 
aspirations after literary fame and political 
aggrandisement, that in their chosen pur- 
suits they may exert a lordly sway, and 
dominate over their inferiors; this is a 
criminal abuse of God’s gift. Others, it is 
to be. hoped, forgetful of self, seek know- 
ledge, that they may enlarge the sphere of 
their usefulness, and render to God a 
higher tribute of thankfulness and praise. 
Can intellect be applied toa higher and 
holier use? 

Instead of being secluded in the cloister 
of the study, to build up a mere empty 
fame for learning, or to-contrive and plot 
for ambitious achievements, it goes forth a 
citizen of the world, to encourage the tim- 
id, direct the wayward, instruct the ignor- 
ant, comfort the depressed, and in a thou- 
sand ways to promote the declarative glory 
of God. Intellect is not a property which 
we may hoard or squander at pleasure; no 
one can safely and truly asy, “ My thoughts 
are my own, which I may employ as I will.“ 
The trust of the talent is fom God, to be 
employed as he prescribes. Is it numeri- 
cally regarded as one talent, or as five or 
ten talente-—for the intellects of men, as 
naturally bestowed, or as improved, are of 
various capacities—we shall be held toa 
strict responsibility for their application. 
If we wield them as a sword, to injure or 
destroy, can we say to the Great Judge, 
«Here are thy talents, doubled by right 
use? But if we wave them as an olive 
branch of peace, or as a standard for God, 
will not the beneficence of the application 
awaken the gratitude of our. fellow men, 
and the approval of our Creator, as good 
and faithful servants? 

We have said that intellects, as natural 
endowments, are not all equal in force, and 
the opportunities for their improvement not 
always the same in every case; and so the 
judgment shall be not according to what 
we have not, but what we have. The one 
talent, rightly used, will have its commen- 
surate reward, as well as the ten talents. 
Men of great and sanctified minds may 
operate in a higher sphere, and have the 


ness; and those who, from more limited 
range of thought and acquirement, are in- 
capable of these higher achievements, can 
still be faithful to God and his creatures, 
by employing the full measure of their 
capacity. The question is, do we rightly 
use the gift, be it great or small? or, do 
hide it in a napkin? or squander it in 
profligacy ? 
Perhaps one of the most fearful features 
of the great judgment day will be the ar- 


faculties of mind, have made them the in- 
struments of wickedness. How terrible 
their dismay, when, to an assembled world, 
it shall be disclosed that their perverted 
faculties have proved the greatest curses! 
That they have not only refrained from 
doing good to others, but have fatally dam- 
aged them; not only failed to glorify God, 
but have dishonoured him; not only missed 
the opportunity of ultimately elevating 
themselves, but have brought an everlast - 
ing ruin upon their own souls. 

Let every one, therefore, remember his 
responsibility for the right use of his in- 
tellect. Instead of embracing and diffusing 
error, converting his knowledge into a min- 
ister of mischief, or a ladder to his ambi- 
tion, let him see to it, that his thoughts are 
consecrated to God, and baptized in the 
spirit of holiness; and that all that he 
knows and thinks, as well as all that he 
speaks and does, are employed in those 
ministries which will benefit a fallen world, 
and bring the largest revenue to the glory 
of God. 


HOW TO REJOICE. 


E once asked a child, “Are you al- 
ways happy?” ‘Nol’ was her 
ingenuous reply. A shade of thoughtful- 
ness overspread her brow, as reminiscences 
of her former disappointments and sorrows 
hurried through her mind. She was of 
happy temperament, and yet the current of 
her young life had not been uniformly 
smooth. Had her griefs been recited, they 
would, no doubt, have appeared to her 
elders very insignificant and childish, and 
yet to her they were real, and, filling her 
limited cspacity, were very oppressive. 
The experience we have of the insufficiency 
of present things dates back to very early 
life. We- speak by a kind of poetical 
license of happy youth and happy school- 
days, but it is only comparatively with the 
rougher passages of our life since. Our 
sorrows then were as real as are our sorrows 
now, and as afilictive too, and the first 
adverse experiences of the child-mind had 
as much pungency as any which can affect 
us in maturer life. 

So we begin our career, and so the mul- 
titude finish it. We begin by blindly im- 
agining that if we had the power of arrang- 
log our worldly plans, the stream of life 
would be unruffled and joyous, and this 
blindness is apt to accompany us to the 

ave. How few acquire the wisdom to 
infer that the radical mistake consists in 
basing happiness on the earthly and sen- 
sual, instead of the spiritual; in comprising 
it within the limits of time, instead of ex- 
tending it to the indefinite future! When 
adversities, therefore, spring up in our 
peth, our hopes which are of earthly origin, 


and which centre on earthly objects, are 


or to m 
ysical frame us 
tof intellect | really so cruel as to blight all our fondest) of man, strengthening his Purpose, giving. 
auticipations? So far from this, it only 
mercifully disciplines us with sad experi- 
ences, to rectify our estimates, and divert 
our pursuits from the false to the genuine. 
When we listen to God's true word, we are 
not only benevolently admonished not to 
love the world, or the things-tn the world, | 
because the fashion of it passeth away, but 
we are encouraged to be glad in the Lord, 
and to rejoice in the Lord alway. If God, 
therefore, be true, it is possible for us to 
be glad, and habitually to rejoice. 
the right, objects of affection are once 
chosen, and the right path entered upon, 
the adversities of this life will but slightly 
affect us, and meet with an efficient coun- 
teractive. We are aware that it may be 
retorted, that those who profess to be in- 
fluenced by religious considerations in living 
above the world, and seeking happiness 
from above, are as often grieved and cast 
down by present afflictions as others. Toa 
certain extent this is true, but it proves not 
that the principle itself is a deception, but 
its practice imperfect. Verbally, the world 
may be renounced, while it occupies a large 
space in the heart. Multitudes are guilty 
of hypocrisy, perhaps unintentional, but 
still real, ia professing to fix their affections 
on heaven, while in truth they are absorbed 
in earthly things. In so far they are not 
different from the professed worldling, and 
must share in his unhappy experience. 
On the other hand, when men learn the 
divine philosopby of looking always beyond, 
by following the prescriptions of the Divine 
will, they, gradually, but certainly. rise 
above the world, and overcome its power to 
wound. The more thoroughly they learn 
the lesson, the more entirely do they rise 
superior to the annoyances of the world. 
They find a sedative for every sorrow—a 
power to resist what is so often, by people 
of the world, called a broken heart—and 
have a genuine joy in the Lord, while an- 
ticipating the eternal weight of glory. 


rather the soul employs. it |. 


LETTER FROM CORISCO, AFRICA. 


Mackey, of the date of December 5th, 


1861. 
est in the important affairs of his native 
land, he remarks: 


and we are not without encouraging indica- 
tions; but we have not the same evidences 
of the Spirit's presence that we had two 


years ago. Our church services, however, 
are pretty well attended, and our Sabbath- 
school, especially at Evangasimba, is larger. 


still at Neugeninge. The school at Baraka, 


young men to labour on the main land. 


honour of exerting a more extended useful- | 


raigoment of those who, possessing large 


and the pity and contempt of men and wo- 


the boy is right.” There is ‘a prisoner, 
soul and body in captivity. He may walk 
eth good to him, and fear no sentinel’s eye; 


held by a grasp which is pitiless as that of 
‘death. These bonds fell lightly upon him 
at first. They seemed to be like the fila- 


thought not of them, or thought of them 
only to persuade himself that at any time 
he could cast them off. Butas he flattered 
himself thus, the filaments grew more nu- 
merous and stronger, until they became as 
threads of steel, welded together, by which 
he is now securely, almost hopelessly, 
bound. An evil habit, which at first was 
indulged in gaiety or recklessness, is now 
his master, ruling him with intolerable and 
tyrannous power. 


for in this captivity. Intemperance adds 
daily to its prisoners, but it does not part 
with them readily. It does not surrender 
one to receive another. 
gives none up, unless after a desperate 
struggle. It is greedy of its prey, and 
cries like the insatiable grave, ‘Give! 
give!“ 
him this yoke, will one day strive in agony 
to cast it off, and will find it a hard task— 
a task which will call for striving such as 
men put forth when struggling with a mor- 


tal enemy. 


May not these ‘‘ prisoners ever go forth from 
their place of bondage, and stand, as freed- 
men, among friends and kindred? Surely 


When 


W E make the following extract from a 
private letter from the Rev. Mr. 


After expressing his intense inter- 


‘Our missionary work is progressing, 


Mr. De Heer seems much encouraged at 
Ugobe. I have not been able to visit 
Gaba since I have been out here, and do 
not know that I will be able to do so soon. 
I hear frequently from brothers Walker 
and Preston. The latter suffers from his 
throat, and very rarely preaches. Mr. 
Walker, I believe, enjoys pretty good 
health now. The expenses of the Mission 
there are, of course, very much reduced, 
and they are not attempting any thing ex- 
cept at Baraka. Adnuga, I believe, is 


I believe, goes on well. Mrs. Walker and 
Mrs. Preston have the girls divided be- 
tween them, since Miss Van Allen left. I 
have a letter from brother Bushnell by the 
last mail. I presume he is in America 
now. When he closed his letter, he was 
about to sail from Liverpool for New York. 
We have been sending out some of our 


Andeke is at Cape Estwias. Ibia is at 
Ihle. He has been there, as you perhaps 
know, for some time, and his labours seem 
to have been blessed. Belevi and Iume 
are at Bonita. Brother Clemens returned 
a short time ago from Bonita. Belevi has 
a class of inquirers there, and Mr. Clemens 
thinks several of them are Christians. I 
expect to go with him soon to make a visit 
there, with reference to their baptism. We 
have several other young men whom we 
think of sending out as labourers, but none 
of them are licentiates. We have as yet 
licensed but two candidates, Andeke and 
and Ibia. The members of the mission are 
all well. We are expecting to all meet at 
Maluku, to take a thanksgiving dinner with 
Mrs. McQueen to-day. Mrs. Mackey sends 
affectionate regards. 
Yours, &o. 


A PRISONER. 


NE day last week it was rumoured in 
the city where we dwell that the pri- 
soners, who have been so long held by the 
South, would pass through, on their way 
to their homes. The coming of a body of 
men who have endured so much, awakened 
an interest in the community, and. sent 
many out into the streets to watch for their 
appearance. We passed slowly through 
the crowds, who were waiting in expecta- 
tion, or walking up and dowa to while 
away the hours preceding their arrival, 
when suddenly the voice of a lad, uttering 
the words, „Here comes a prisoner,” at- 
tracted our attention. We turned to see 
the person so spoken of, and perceived a 
man, whose dress and general appearance 
betokened respectability, but whose limber 
frame and staggering gait showed him to 
be then deeply under the influence of in- 
toxicating drink. Amid the jeers of boys, 


JAMES L. MACKEY.”’ 


men, he was making his way to a home, in 
which, perhaps, bis coming was feared, as 
the coming of a raging fiend. 

„Alas!“ said we, as we turned away, 


indeed. A sad, debasing vice, holds that 
the streets at liberty; go and come as seem- 


but boads are upon him, and he is firmly 


ments which the spider weaves, and he 


Nor is there any exchange to be hoped 
It holds all, and 


He who consents to take upon 


Is, then, this captivity a hopeless one? 


ol 


= 
hey mey. A ute 
ii the presence * 


od hélps the 


him power to resist temptation, and makiog 


‘bis self-denial the self-denial of ¢ Christian. 


It is a hopeful thing to see men striving to 
free themselves from this degrading habit; 
but. it gives a better hope for them, snd is 
far more assuring of their complete deliver- 
ance, to behold these prisoners brought out 
into that enduring liberty wherewith Christ 
makes his people free. , 


FALLEN IN BatTLeE.—We regret to see 
among the names of those who were killed 
at Fort Donelson that of the Rev. Dabney 
Carr Harrison, son of the Rew. Peyton 
Harrison of Virginia, and brother-in-law of 
the Rev. Dr. Hoge, formerly of New Tork. 
Mr. Harrison was acting as the captain 
of a company when he received his death- 
wound. His brother was killed at the 
battle of Bull Run, and it is stated that 
three of his cousins have perished since the 
war began. It is sad to think of the terri- 
ble desolation which this great rebellion 
has brought into homes once happy and 
peaceful. 


LETTER FROM PIKE’S PEAK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Denver City, Jan. 20, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—We are glad to find 
that amidst the crush of papers, both re- 
ligious and seoular, the good old Presbyte- 
rian not only stands “the tug of war, but 
is increasing in circulation. 

Colorado. 

Our young and rising Territory, embra- 
cing a surface of over 100,000 equare miles, 
and being divided by the great Rocky 
Mountain chaio, which gives rise to several 
large rivers, creeks, and limpid streams, is 
a well-watered country. While it abounds 
in most beautiful, ice-cold springs, good 
water can be had almost any where by dig - 
ing 20 or 30 feet, and often less. With the 
exception of frequent high winds and storms, 
the climate is warm, mild, healthy, and 
most delightful. This winter, so far, has 
been the warmest and most pleasant I have 
ever witnessed. ‘+ December was as pleasant 
as May.“ Men go about the streets in their 
shirt sleeves. We have had but very little 
snow. The roads are the finest in the world. 
With a sandy soil, we never have any mud, 
and when it rains, the sand very soon ab- 
sorbs the water, and all is again soon dry 
and fine. The air is pure, dry, and bracing. 
We have no sloughs, no miasma, and, con- 
sequently, no ague. I regard it asa very 
healthy climate, yet from exposure, dissipa- 
tion and violence, deaths are quite frequent; 
often two or three a week, in this city. It 
is wonderful to see how many get shot, and 
yet how few die therefrom. 

The soil, by irrigating, is very prolific, 
especially along the streams. Very fine for 
vegetables. It is remarkable to see how 
rich the soil is in the mountains. The 
lofty pine grows right out of the rugged 
rocks, apparently without a vestige of earth. 
Pasture is good, rich, and plenty. Cattle 
will get fat now on the dead grass, if they 
are turned out, without any feed. It is a 
fine country for sheep. They will live well 
all the year round on grass. We have 
many fine ranches, or farms. One man, 
last year, raised 600 acres of good corn. © 

With a population of about 30,000, 
abounding in the most beautiful, sublime 
scenery, and with an energetic, enterpris- 
ing class of people, eagerly searching for 
the rich treasures of precious stones, gold, 
silver, &c., Colorado bids fair to become an 
important State. 


Denver Graveyard. | 
About two and a half miles east of the 
city, hard by “the cut off, situated upon 


a high, beautiful eminence, is the graveyard 


of Denver. It beautifully overlooks the 
city, the Platte, and the „wide extended 
plains,” and fairly faces the Little Hills, 
the snow-clad summits, rocky cliffs of the 
Rocky Mountains, with the towering heights 
of Long’s and Pike’s Peak in full view. 
The view all round is fine and splendid. 

As you approach this sacred spot, you 
are very much struck with the late, fresh 
appearance of the graves. The earth is 
dry and sandy, so that the filling up does 
not settle down as graves do in the East, 
but they all retain their prominent, full, 
and fresh appearance, so that at first sight 
you would think they were all but of yester- 
day. The graves are all wide apart, and in 
rows, with ample driving spaces between, 
and all without any enclosure, except the 
wooden palings around one here and there. 
The soil is dry and sandy, so that nothing 
but low prairie grass grows near; and the 
air being so pure, rain so seldom, and the 
earth so dry, that some suppose the corpses 
petrify. 

But the situation and appearance of this 
final resting-place of the departed, is not so 
instructive, note-worthy, and alarming as 
the life, character, and cause of the death 
of those who sleep beneath the green sod of 
that lonely spot. There they lie! And 
who are they? Who compose this congre- 
gation of the dead? There lies the high, 
the low, the rich and the poor, side by side, 
under the dominion of the great leveller, 
death. And who and what slew all these? 
What is the cause of so many premature 
deaths? A majority, no doubt, fell under 
the iron reign of King Alcohol. There lies 
the victim of dissipation, debauchery, crime, 
and revenge—the murderer and the mur- 
dered, side by side. One fell by the re- 
volver’s fatal discharge, and another by the 
ruthless blade of the bowie-knife. But 
the most startling and alarming fact about 
this graveyard is the large proportion of 
those buried there have been victims of 
violence, and died with their boots on. I 
was credibly informed that 13 out of the 
first 15 were of this character. There are 
from 150 to 200 graves in all, and, accord- 
ing to accounts, one-half of the first, and 
one-fourth of last year, (exceptiog children,) 
died violent deaths; a majority of which, 
without doubt, resulted from intemperance. 
Retailer, tipler, drunkard, beware “ watch 
and be sober.” There they lie, waiting 
until „the voice of the archangel, and the 
trump of God” shall sound, and bid them 
rige, and come to judgment. Then what a 
strict, solemn reckoning! O then, reader, 
begin now, to “prepare to meet thy Go 

Denver Mint. : 

February 15, 1861.—This establishment 
is owned by the well-known and reliable 
firm of Clark, Gruber & Co. Their bank 
and mint building is a neat, substantial 
three-story brick, built at a cost of over 
$7000, with a good and durable machinery 
costing $3000. With a stamping press 


brought from the „land of steady habits,” 


they get up a very neat coin of the denomi- 
nations of $2.50, $5, $10, and $20. They 
began coining July 15, 1860. They coin 
about $35,000 monthly. Whole amount 
coined approximates half a million. 

We have now a fair prospect of getting 
a United States branch mint established 
here. This we need very much. It would 
facilitate the transaction of business greatly. 


Gold dust, as a circulating medium, is very 


te convenient; beaiiles, a 


| 


7 
— 


deal of it is 


docorili'g to late 


spurious. 
Minipg, 


ore raging than formetly 
few unate dnes make their pile, 
t m of the diggers make nothing. 


Thus far, it has cost two or three dollars to | 


get one out of the mines. Still, encour- 


the industrious: miners “hope on, and dig 


on, expecting daily something new and 
great to turn up.” Tou would be sur- 


rocks they blow up is truly astonishing. 
There seems to be something bewitching in 
this hope- inspiring business. Many parts 
of the Rocky Mountains abound with gold, 


but to get it out there are two things lack - 


ing. What? Light and money. Light 
to know how, and money to prosecute the 


| Wor k. 


Religious. 

The first religious service in this city 
was held in the fall of 1858, under a few 
cotton-wood trees, on the south bank of the 
Platte, hard by the Ferry Street Bridge.. 
It was a prayer-meeting, and said to have. 
been very interesting. The second or third 
meeting was held in this house where I 
write, on the corner of Sixth and St. Louis 


| streets. The house then being without a 


floor, they fixed plank across the sleepers, 
and had a very interesting meeting of 
prayer and praise. The first church organ- 
ized in Denver was the Episcopal, and now 
has ten or twelve communicants. The 
second was the Methodist, and has now 
about forty members. The Methodist 
Church South has died out, and the 
preacher has gone East. They have a 
good brick house of worship. The fourth 
was the Presbyterian, and has eighteen 
members and two ruling elders. The Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church has a preacher 
in all the principal towns and gulches, and 
usually a Sabbath-school. There are many 
scattered sheep without an under-shepherd, 
whose cry is, „Come over and help us.“ 
Yours fraternally, A. 8. B. 


‘DEDICATION. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Avrora, Illinois, Feb. 25, 1862. 

_ Messrs, Editors—The new house of wor- 
ship erected by the First Presbyterian 
Church in the city of Aurora, Illinois, was 
dedicated to the worship of the Triune God 
on the 22d inst. The dedication discourse 
was preached by the Rev. E. Erskine, of 
Sterling, Illinois, from Ps. oxxxii. 7, „We 
will go into his tabernacles, we will worship 
at his footstool.“ The discourse was listened 
to with deep interest by a large audience. 
The dedication prayer was offered by the 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. Alfred Hamilton, your 
interesting correspondent from the North- 
west. It was an occasion of deep interest 
to pastor and people. It is their first house 
of worship, and they the first congregation 
of our name and order in this growing city. 
They have persevered through all the dis- 
couragements of the times, and triumphed 
over all the difficulties incident to a new 
organization, and the erection of a new 
house of worship in a place pretty generally 
pre-occupied by other denominations in ad- 
vance of our own. 
God upon the faithful and persevering la- 
bours of our good brother Hamilton, and 
his kind and prudent intercourse with the 
people, violent and unfounded prejudices 
have been allayed; the good will, sympathy, 
and respect of the community conciliated ; 
a respectable congregation gathered ; and a 
neat and comfortable house, forty-five feet 
by thirty-two, containing sixty pews, erected 
and dedicated, it may be said, free of debt. 
Seldom have we seen a people more de- 
lighted in having a place of worship which 
they could call their own. An object long 
cherished and prayed for was accomplished. 
The success of this important enterprise, 
under God, is now a certainty. Dr. Hamil- 
ton has been instrumental in doing for this 
people, and for our Zion in this region, a 
good work. He was cheered on this occa- 
sion by the presence and good will of most 
of the ministers of other denominations in 
the city. Protracted services are in pro- 
gress in the church. A good attendance 
and solemn attention continues on the part 
of the people. Earnest prayers are offered 
for the outpouring of the Spirit. Let all 
who read these lines lift up a prayer for the 
blessing of God upon this pastor and people. 
E. E. 


— — — 
For the Presbyterian. 


WORK OF THE BOARD OF PUB- 
LICATION. 


Franxkrort, Ky., Feb. 28, 1862. 


Rev. W. E Scuenck, D. D., 
Corr. Sec y of Board of Publication. 


Dear Sir — Our people seem readily to 
comprehend something of the dreadfully 
| corrupting influences of oamp life. They 
see that, in rain, and snow, and mud, and 
sleet, but little preaching can be done; that 
every division of the army here is almost 
constantly moving; that from exposure to 
this extremely wet, chilling winter, large 
numbers must be sick; that these sick are 
in hospitals, widely scattered over the 
country, in the lines of the march of the 
troops, wherever covering aud protection 
from weather could be had, in large and 
small towns, and in the country; and I 
have found it easy to show them that well 
selected religious reading, (tracts, and small, 
practical volumes, ) in the hands of chaplains, 
were the most timely and powerful agency 
to effect the moral work with these men. 
The chaplains know their men, and can 
avail themselves of their leisure to furnish 
them with reading. They can cheer up 
all these dark, cheerless hospitals with the 
blessed pages of truth—warning the sin- 
ner, instructing the inquirer, applying a 
balm to every wound, and comforting the 
child of God. 

There are 150,000 soldiers now in this 
State. The number, and widely-scattered 
sick, and their moral destitution in many 
instances, all make an appeal to us, and 
through us to benevolent and Christian 
hearts throughout our whole country, the 
adequate expression to which I feel utterly 
unable to give. As you know, I have 
already distributed among them about 
500,000 pages, supplying, say 40,000 men; 
some 25,000 pages went into the hospitals, 
Many chaplains have ssid to me, that their 

iments bad not had a page since they 
had been in the State; and there are sev- 
eral large divisions of the army in this 
State, to which I have not been able to 
send a page. I am utterly overwhelmed 
when I contemplate the field before us; 
the demand upon us for large effort; but 


we cannot adequately distribute our books 


and tracts for the want of means. 

A general pass from General Buell en- 
ables me to enter his lines at pleasure; and 
had I the tracts and books, I could know 
the wants of, and supply every chaplain in 
the State. And, after doing so much, I 
could make a strong appeal to very many 
who could, and doubtless would, make lib- 
eral contributions to our work. 


Dear sir, if you know how to reach the 


. 


delusive phantom of hope,” | 


prised, ‘Messrs. Editors, to see what “great | 
things the miners accomplish.. The great 
depth they dig into the earth, and the huge |, 


With the blessing of 


hearts and purses of our Christian people, 


Wer: — 


do, do it without delay; for while we de- 
lay, huodreds perish, and are gone for 
ever! I feel hat I ought to be engaged 
constantly id gupplying these poor fellows 
with the word of life, ere they perish. 
Dreadful has been the exposure, dreadful 
the sufferings, and most commendable and 
praiseworthy the bravery of these men, 
and our obligations to them are of the 
highest character. Do give me liberty, as 
soon as possible, to spread widely our books 
and tracts among these destitute, brave, 


and suffering fellows. 
Tours truly, M. G. K. 
N. B. — Persons inclined to help carry 
forward this good work, may send their 
contributions to James Dunlap, Eeq., Trea- 
surer of the Board of Publication, No. 
821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


For the Presbyterian. 


COMMISSIONERS’ FUND. 


Are we to have a property qualification 
in the General Assembly? Is the Church 
willing to have its affairs managed ouly by 
those who are able and willing to pay for 
the privilege and honour of doing it? 

The neglect of the churches to contribute 
to the Commissioners’ Fund looks in this 
direction. It has been the practice of some 
of the Presbyteries to pay the expenses of 
the minister commissioned, but not of the 
ruling elder, so that the choice of elder was 
limited to those who were able to bear the 
expense of a long and costly journey, and 
thus sometimes to one or two individuals. 
We have been accustomed to attribute to 
this fact the prominence in our ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs of some men who are rather orna- 
mental than usefal. 

Is the same principle of selection to be 
applied to the choice of ministerial dele- 
gates? If so, it will work worse than in 
the case of the Presbyteries referred to. 
Some of our Presbyteries would be cut off 
entirely from a representation, for want of 
a rich brother, either bishop or ruling el- 
der. To say nothing of the General As- 


sembly, it will be difficult for some of our 
ries get together this 


missionary Presbyteriee 
spring for want of funds. And when they 
do get together, and elect commissioners, 
feeling. that it is their duty, as well as pri- 


vilege, to take part in the government of 


the Church, and the commissioners go to 
the General Assembly trusting to the Com- 
missioners’ Fund, shall they be disappoin- 
ted? 5 

We hope not. Certainly not, if every 
pastor and session will see to it that a col- 
lection is taken in time, and the people in- 
formed of the importance of it. Let the 
Presbyteries, if need be, take action. And 
let the feeble churches of our missionary 
Presbyteries be gareful to do their part. 
The design of the fund is, indeed, that the 
strong may help the weak, but good faith 
and good feeling require that all parts of 
the Church should contribute to the com- 
mon stock. If there be any better plan 
than the present, let us hear it, and let the 


Assembly adopt it; but until then, let us 


make our present plan as efficient as we 
can. NIEMAND. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE DANVILLE REVIEW. 


Godly and loyal persons, who fear the 
Lord and love their country, every where, 
but especially in the West—and of all reli- 
gious persuasions, but especially Presbyte- 
rigns—are requested to consider carefully 
the statements which follow, and afterwards 
do what shall seem to them good. 

About a year agoa certain number of 
ministérs, of whom I was one, founded the 
Danville Quarterly Review, four quarterly 
numbers of which, making a yearly volume, 
have been issued. It is to prevent the de- 
struction of the work, that this appeal is 
made; a destruction such as could happen 
only by means that would justify such an 
appeal as this. | 

Before the first number of the work was 
issued, the Rev. Messrs. Stuart Robinson, 
Thomas A. Hoyt, and John H. Rice, with- 
drew from our Association, of which they 
were members, because they understood the 
majority of its members desired me to ad vo- 
cate, in its pages, the legal principles of my 
discourse of the 4th of January, 1861— 
that is, because they were secessionists. At 
a much later period, the Rev. R. L. Breck 
withdrew from the Association, because the 
majority of its members besought him not 
to publish in the Review the political arti- 
cle which he has since published in pam- 
phlet form, and which, as was feared before 
we had full knowledge of its contents, it 
was impossible for any loyal man even to 
appear to endorse. Still later, and in suc- 
cession, the Rev. Dr. R. W. Landis, and 
the Rev. Professor James Matthews, went 
into the army of the United States as chap- 
lains, and the Rev. Dr. J. T. Smith re- 
moved from the West to Baltimore. Fi- 
nally, Richard H. Collins, Esq., the pub- 
lisher of the Review, and the owner of an 
extensive but qualified property in it—and 
who, if not a secessionist, is much misun- 
derstood—having first notified the Associa- 
tion of his inability and his unwillingness to 
carry it on upon the terms of his contract 
with us, refuses to allow us the use of our 
own Mail Book, except upon terms which 
are wholly inadmissible. The Rev. J. M. 
Worrall approves of his conduct, as he did 
of Mr. Breck’s. What remains, is that the 
Rev. Drs. E. P. Humphrey and S. Yerkes, 
together with Professor J. Cooper and my- 
self, aided by Dr. Landis and Professor 
Matthews, as their duties in the army per- 
mit, must start the work anew, or it must 
be discontinued. 

Ia the present state of the country, and, 
I may add, of the minds of men in the re- 
gion to which the Review particularly ap- 
pertains, touching a multitude of subjects 
of the greatest importance, it seems to me 
its destruction, especially by the means that 
have been resorted to, is both a calamity 


and a wrong, which loyal Christian people 


will not hesitate to defeat. 

The insuperable difficulty is the suppres- 
sion of our Mail Book; for we had sub- 
scribers enough to sustain the publication, 
and enough money was paid by them, with- 
in the year, to have covered all proper ex- 
penses. The object of this appeal is to 
procure the names of a certain number of 
subscribers immediately, whether of those 


who have already taken the work, or of 


new patrons. And so great is my confi- 
dence in the loyalty of my countrymen, in 
their approval of the past course of this 
Review, and in their love of upright con- 
duct—and so little am I either inclined, or 
accustomed, to be baffled in important mat- 
ters deliberately undertaken, by such con- 
duct as I have described, that I have be- 
come personally responsible for the expense 
of continuing the work, under the convic- 
tion that a sufficient number of patrons 
would be ready as soon as the next number 
can be issued, which I hope will be by the 
end of March. | | 

The subscription price is $3 per annum; 
$2.50, if paid strictly in advance; $2, 
where a club of five members is paid for 
strictly in advance. Every one friendly to 
the enterprise is requested to obtain sub- 
scribers, and remit by mail their names and 
address, with money current where received, 


loyal men were liable to commit, in organ- 


ising our Association, and starting our 
Review. And, perhape, those who bear ie 
mind the present state of affairs in this re- 
gion, and the perils of all kinds through 
which the favourable change has been 
wrought, will hardly agree that any inatra- 
ment, or any man, used in any degree by 
God in producing that change, shall be, 
just yet, ignominiously put out of the way, 
in the interest of the most flagitious con- 
spiracy that ever assailed human society. 
If in these things I am mistaken, I desire, 
at least, that all who feel any interest in 
the matter should understand by what 
means this enterprise failed, and how thor- 
ough was my conviction that the failure 
ought to have been prevented. 
R. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 
Danville, Ky., Feb. 26, 1862. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


Messrs. Editors — A few words more on 
the above subject, to cover the retreat of 
my friend Many.“ The question has 
narrowed down to only two points of differ- 
ence. 

Ist. It is asserted that the right to ap- 
peal is a legal bar to the execution of a 
sentence, until the ten days are ended. 

2d. That to suspend a man twice for the 
same offence, is contrary to the ‘principles 
of the Constitution of the United States.” 

It is admitted by Many“ that the no- 
tice of appeal does not reverse the sentence 
appealed from. But he contends that the 
reverse of the sentence must continue for 
ten days, to give time for an appeal: and 
after notice of appeal, the reverse of the 
sentence must continue in force until the 
appeal is issued. If this is not taking 
ground that, „the necessary operation of 
an appeal reverses the sentence appealed 
from, then I do not understand language. 
But let us not lose sight of the case. A is 
tried by the Session, and suspended from 
the Church. He appeals to Presbytery, 
who sustain his appeal. The sentenoe of 
Presbytery is that A is innocent of the 
charges, and they restore him to the Church. 
By what law does Many“ continue to 
keep A suspended from the Church, until 
the meeting of Synod? The Presbytery 
has reversed the suspension made by Ses- 
sion. The decision of Session is null and 
void. And yet Many would continue to 
keep A suspended from the Church, by 
virtue of the sentence of the Session, when 
he knows that the sentence of Session is re- 
versed by the decision of Presbytery. And, 
according to his dootrine, if the Synod also 
declare A innocent of the charges, he must 
atill continue suspended, under that defunct 

il the meeting of the 


sentence of Session, ui 
General Assembly. 

According to this doctrine of “ Many, 
you may hang a man after the decision and 
sentence of the court which sentenced him 
have been reversed and set aside. Or you 
may keep a man in the State prison after 
the proceedings and sentence have been 
reversed, on appeal toa higher court. The 
mere statement of these principles show 
their absurdity. And yet this is precisely 
the doctrine of “ Many.“ Without pro- 
ducing one word from our Book to justify 
it, he wants to continue the sentence of 
suspension, made by the session, for many 
months, and perhaps a whole year, after the 
sentence has become null and void! We 
are told that, „to execute the sentence 
before the ten days are passed, is contra- 
vening a legal right to suspend those pro- 
ceedings;” that “the right of appeal is a 
legal bar to the execution of a sentence.“ 
It is by such dogmatic assumptions that 
Many“ attempts to establish his theory. 
His theory is, that the decision of Presby- 
tery is in all cases suspended for ten days, 
to give an opportunity to appeal; and by 
the appeal, that clause of our Book which 
suspends all „further proceedings” would 
continue the suspension until the appeal 
was issued. Now, I frankly acknowledge 
that if our Book gave any authority to sus- 


pend the sentence for ten days, the clause | 


in our Book, after notice of appeal, would 
continue the suspension. But here is the 
fatal gap, which the inventive genius of 
‘‘Many” attempts to bridge over by his 
assumptions. There is not a word of au- 
thority in our Book, nor a single legal 
principle to which he can. successfully 
appeal. Who does the appellant appeal to? 
To the next highest court. Why should 
the court from which he appeals be under 
his control? Were the framers of our Book 
so anxious to invite controversy, that they 
suspended the sentence for ten days, as an 
inducement for a litigious appellant to enter 
his appeal? Why should not the individual, 
who has been tried and declared innocent 
by the Presbytery, be treated as an innocent 


man until proved guilty? | 
In my lest I laid down the true legal 


position, which is, that the decision and 
sentence must necessarily take effect imme- 
diately, unlesg—lIst. There is something 
in the decision iteelf, suspending it for a 
time; or, 2d. Unless it can be shown that 
some law, establishing the court, by a posi- 
tive enactment, suspended all its decisions 
for a specified time. That is, the decision 
of a court can only be suspended by the 
court who made it, or by a power above 
the court, the law. From the above legal 
principles, „Many“ claims no authority. 
They overthrow his whole theory; and I 
am not surprised that he shrinks from the 
absurdity of claiming that a private indi- 
vidual, ten days after the decision of the 
court, can suspend its decisions. I forbear 
on this point, feeling confident that your 
impartial readers, who have followed me 
through my three communications, will 
agree with me, that when a solemn judicial 
decision has been made, restoring an indi- 
vidual to the Church, that decision goes 
into effect immediately, and cannot be sus- 
pended by any power, until he is again 
tried in a higher court. 

A few words on his constitutional objec- 
tion. The Constitution of the United 
States, in declaring that a man shall not 
be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb for 
the same offence, forbids a man to be tried 
again for the same offence. If courts 
were permitted to try a man twice, where 
ce life or limb was jeopardized,” they would 
have the right to condemn; for the right 
to try implies the right to condemn, if 
proved guilty; otherwise, the right to try 
would be a mere farce. Now, if the con- 
stitutional objections of Many“ have any 
force, he must object to a second trial in 
all cases. For instance, a man tried by 
the Session, and not found guilty, could 
not be tried again on appeal by Presby- 
tery, because it would be putting bim ‘in 
jeopardy” twice for the same offence. We 
all recollect the case of the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, who was tried by Presbytery, and 
found not guilty. The case was carried to 
Synod, and tried again, when he was sus- 
pended. Now, had “Many” been Mr. 
Barnes’ counsel, he would have contended 
that, by the Constitution of the United 


“defendant may have to oppose a di 
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States, Mr. Barnes could not twice be put 
in jeopardy for the same offence. “Many” 
does ui deny but that, by the system 
establisRed in our four courts, 
a man may be tried four times for the 
same offene, and this not always between 
the same parties; ſor at each trial the 
hav rent 
prosecator. ach of the four trials is a 
new trial, upon the evidence of the case. 
And while ‘Many’ does not, and cannot, 
deny the constitutional right to try an 
individual four times for the same offence, 
he cannot, with any consistency, declare 
that the four courts which tried, cannot 
condemn twice. 


Daily News and the Blockade—Lord Carlisle 
—Plea for the North, by J. 8. MillmA 
Queen's Counsel “ Disbarred,” and Why—A 
Fresh Prosecution of Essayiom— McNaught 
and his Successor at Liverpool—The Great 
Exhibition— Hints for Visitors— Newspaper 
and Magazine Increase—The Pope and the 
Em The Ultramontane Press and Na- 
both's Vineyard.” 


Messrs, Editors — The Parliamentary session 
for 1862 was opened on the 5th inst. The 
Queen still remains in solitude, and probably 
the public eye will not rest on her for months 
to come. ‘The “speech” from the throne Is 
always the composition of the Cabinet of the 
day: the sdvereign, however, giving it perusal 
and sanction beforehand, at a Privy Oouneil 
specially convened. The opening paragraphs 
of the Royal speech conveyed, in measured 
yet affecting words, the agony brought by the 
death of the Prince Consort on the Queen, who 
atyles it “an awful dispensation of Providence.” 
Certainly, the more we know of what the Prince 
was, and what a multiplicity of duties eon- 
nected with public documents and State af- 
fairs, he perused and made familiar to thé 
Queen, as ber interpreter and reader, thus 
lightening her otherwise inevitable official 
toile, the more do we feel that she bas now 
a burden almost too heavy to bear. Her habits 
of order were always remarkable; early rising 
hours meted out for special and successive 
engagements, time in every way redeemed, the 
thought of duty ever uppermost—al] these re- 
main to her still, Nevertheless, the wound 
inflicted is not cicatrized. The mausoleum 
for the Prince’s remains (to which they will 
be removed from the vaults of the Chapel 
Royal at Windsor,) is being prepared; and 
when that is completed, it may, and will be 
said of her, ofttimes “she goeth to the grave to 
weep there.” I am assured, from ‘excellent 
authority, that the poor Queen struggles to 
keep firm; that in order to be so, she makes 
work for herself, enters into conversations. on 
dreary subjects, and besides this, takes 
if not fatiguing, walks in the open air—an 


watches, soft slumbers may seal dp the foun- 
tain of grief; and give her oblivion for a time, 
of the irrevocable calamity which bas fallen 
on her children. Parliament has agreed to an 
“address” in answer to the Royal speech, in 
which there is an unusual tendernese and 
fulness of expression of sympathy.. The whole 
vountry—including universities, presbyteries, 
corporations, &o.— bas sent up addresses of 
condolence. 


heart to feel for others. That awful colliery 
accident, by which 219 men perished, and 407 
| widows, children, were left‘ without their 
natural providers, has stirred ber heart, and 
prompted a beneficent donation, which: bas 
proved the stimulus and originator of a great 
national contribution, for the succour and per- 
manent support of the survivors. Every, poor 
widow had the Queen's letter given her 
printed on mourning paper, and in a mourn- 
ing envelope, and thus will remain a house- 
hold treasure. | 
The Prince of Wales is off on a journey to 
Egypt and the Holy Land. He is accompa- 
nied by Canon Stanley, son of the late Bishop 
of Norwich, an old Rugbeian aleo, and the 
biographer, as well as pupil of the illustrious 
Doctor Arnold, and author f “Sinai and 
Palestine.” He travels without pomp or de- 
monstration of any kind, and will make the 
best of four or five months, in the way of sci- 


research. The pyramids will be climbed; 
Thebes, if not opening her one hundred gates, 
will reveal her tombe; the Nile will reflect 
from its pure clear waters the barque which 
bears him; the desert will be crossed and 
Mount Sinai climbed; Jerusalem will reveal 
her widowed desolation to the eye of one who 
claims ancestral descent from Richard of the 
Lion’s Heart; and Lebanon’s sides will be 
scaled, and ite cedars spread over him their 
umbrageous boughs. This tour will complete 
his education; then will come the man’s obli- 
gations, with marriage, and I believe a bappy 
one, with a fairer prospect of usefulness and 
happiness than ever heir apparent had in Eng 
land, and with a great model and exemplar 
ever looking out on bim in gentle monition 
and encouragement from the spirit land. 
Pablio opinion is now decided ia favour of 
the North, and against the South and slavery. 
Mr. Yancey has left our shores, re infecta, ~ In 
the papers of this day is presented a lengthy 
paper, addressed some months sgo, to our 
Foreign Secretary, urging the recognition of 
the Confederacy, but in yain. In this doca- 
ment, he and two other “ worthies” declared 
that the cause of secession on the part of the 
South, was not the slavery question, bat the 
high tariff of the North! Parliament bas in it 
a small party which sympathizes with the 
South; but England, as such, doce not do 20. 
Go into the midland counties, and the mana- 
facturing districts, and you will find that I am 
correct. Even Manchester, and other great 
towns suffering from a cotton famine, and 
with tens of thousands unemployed, do noé 
sanction the partial and fast-expiring ery for 
raising the blockade. The Daily News, indeed 
—a paper which is the fast, and singularly 
able advocate and friend of the North—is of 
opinion that the North itself will raise the 
blockade within a montb, cr two months, and 
if she can do this, while yet holding ber own, 
it would be an immense relief to thie country. 
Bat meanowhile, the nation and ite representa- 
tives wait the issue of events, Even if the 
**g0-atyled Confederate States“ receive, ulti- 
mately, (from inexorable causes interfering 
with the Federalist success,) recognition, they 
will be placed simply on the same status a6 
any power would be, which, though base in 
itself, had achieved an independent existence. 
Lord Carlisle but echoed the feeling of Eng- 
land, the other day, when he expressed the 
hope that never should there cease to be an 
undying hatred of the wrong, and an enduring 
love of the right. Mr. John Stuart Mill, a 
great political writer, has come forth as the 
adversary of the South, and the champion of the 
North and the Washington Government. He 
exults in the thought that.war was averted in 
connection with the Trent affair. ‘The fear has 
not been realized, that the only two Arat rate pow- 
ers, who are the only two free nations, would take 
to tearing each other, both the one and the other, 
in a bad and odious cause.” He adde: - We 
had indeed been wronged. * * * We could 
have acted no otherwise than we have done; 
yet it is impossible to think without e shudder 
from what we have escaped.” The writer also 
dwells on tbe fact that “some of our most 
powerful journals“ (the Times specially aimed 
at here,) bave been for many years very un- 
favourable exponents of English feeling, on all 
subjects connected with slavery; some, proba- 
bly, from the influences of West Indian opinions 
and interests; others from an inbred Toryiem, 


meaning to their Christian professions, to con- 


sider a fight for slavery, a fight against God. 
Mr. Stuart Mill goes on to urge that we should 


Lonvon, Feburary 8, 1862. 


this probably in the hope that, in the night 


On the other hand, the Queen bas time and 


entific, scriptural, geographic, and antiquarian 


which keeps its indignation for those writers 
in England who attach a saffaiently obvious 
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ptoms of 0 
less, the permanent results of the straggle, 


8 


by fear, ) 
money, under the name of 


(Tn, base, as $175,000, ) 
are . Tho late proprietor of 
— 


(“lent”): sam, $9500, as a “sop” and 
silencer). The New York bar will, in due time, 
see the full expose; and the American people 
will understand the profeesedly flaming patri- 
otiem” of thie newly‘attived, clever, but un- 

The. presented against the Rev. 
Henry Briston Wilson, for bie essay on the 
National Church in the Essays and Reviews, 
have; been, presented: in the Ecclesiastical 


cover a very dutides of theological opinion. 


The essay of Mr. Wilson is put, for the most 
part in ‘a! forai, which ‘will ren- 
der the plaintiff's task = very difficult one. 
This + fe next, if not equal, in insinuated 


to Dr. Wimams and Baden Powell. 
A sympethising newepaper suggests not only 
a new name for the views of the prosecutors 
and their sympathisers—“‘A Hard Charch 
View — but trusts that promoters will be 
found test it urthodoxy. At Liverpool, a 
successor has been appointed to the notorious 
Me. MeNevght, and: bas “read himself in“ 
forgetting’ to give in full the obnoxious 
Thes; although Mr. McNaught retires, as does 
anpther recently dnnoancéd clergyman, from 
the, clerical. office, be leaves. bis trail bebind 
him; and the young and impressible are 
moved it may be permanently—from the old 
foundations, and from the “ wholesome words 
of our Lord Jespe Chics.” Nevertheless, let 
discipline have tts way; sympathy there is, 
and will be; “those who ery out persecution, 
who, vet eating the bread of the Charch of 
Engléad, Mid ap the heel against her. But, in 
the end, this hetesy also will be abated, and 
it may be, tliat the High- ohurchmen will:come 
back to the bid ition standard, and to 
justification by faith alone.“... 
The great Exhibition bailding will be oom - 
00 far us covering in, &o., are oon- 
corned, within a few days. It will be a mar- 
vellous and magnificent structure. City mis- 
sionaries go among the thousands of workmen 
every day, at dinner-time, distribute tracts, 
and converse with thedi. Great 
changes will be made by the making of 
@ new road across Hyde Park, &, to give 
facile socees to the World’s Fair. It is more 
than probable that the Emperor of the French 
will visit London, and the Exhibition also. 
There will be u series of flower shows in the 
beautifal Horticultural Gardens, which imme 
diately adjoin the building. Lodgings will be 
oostly, and letters are appearing, urging a 
registry. of lodgings all over the metropolis, 
As a hint to any American friends, who know 
little of English botels, I would say, that 
there is. being erected, and will be ready ere 
long, a magnificent hotel at the London 
Bridge Railway station, which will be con- 
ducted on the principle of a fixed tariff per 
day, as in America. If small parties come, it 
would be better for them to take apartments 
in any of the suburbs of London, as, four. or 
five miles distance from the Exhibition, while 
Giminishing expenses, will not interfere with 
theif easy access to the place, and the five or 
six. miles’ ride in aa omnibus will only cost 
sizpence English money. 
Our newspaper press has recently enlarged 
its area enormously. In the United Kingdom 
ere are 1165 newspapers, which are thus 
distributed :—England, 845; Wales, 33; Soot- 
land, 139; Ireland, 134; British Isles, 14. A 
large proportion of these are weekly or bi- 
weekly newspapers. The immense increase of 
newspaper circulation may be seen from the 
fact that, in 1851, there were but 562, and 
now 1625. The magazines, including the 
querterlies, number 516, of which no less than 
213 are of a decidedly religious character. | 


time to,come. He has tried hard to make 
the Pope relent towards Victor Emmanuel, 
and to admit him side by side (the Tiber only 
between!) to the “national capitel,” Rome. 
But the Pope says: — Let us wait for events ;” 
and Antonelli says, in the fade of facte aud 
history, Popes and the Sacred College cannot 
part with any part of St. Peter's territories, 
and would be perjured if they did eo. The 
Popish Tublc, (published in London,) and the 
Armonia (foreign) are scornful. The English 
Government says, the former resented the 
Trent outrage. The Pope is expected to 
recogtiize the robberies committed upon him, 
because they are “accomplished facts.” This 
is the last refinement in 8 
The latter paper writes | 

ef the sons of Belial—the 
with the Pope, is a Utopia and a deception. 
Napoleon has only one means of such a recon- 
diliation, to induce Ricssolj and bis followers 
to go and throw themeelves at the feet of the 
Pope, to ask pardon for their offences! Could 


two men sent by Jezebel to take Naboth’s 
every body knows that the Pope, in his bull of 
excommunication against Napoleon I, of the 
10th of June, 1809, compared the vineyard of 
Naboth to the patrimony of the Church!” 
Still, the Emperor keepe on, never minding 
abuse, nor has he, I believe, any intention of 
withdrawing, bis troops from Rome. He, 
wants quiet, and at once to raise the hopes of 
Liberalism, and, to keep down the hate and 
opposition of (implacable) Jesuitiem. Deeds, 


of Hust of Pisimont:”' 


Brief Thoughts om Religious Experience. 
Tue late Thomas Hood, one of the keen- 


similarity when living.’ 


stilt farther, and say that, in the spiritual- 


They are nineteen in number, and 


the reconciling | 
eln Presbyterian church in Urbana, Ohio, who has 


and return home. 


any thing be more hither following: 
“In the third book of Kings, chapter xix., the 


of te Two ‘Bicilies,” yells: out 


‘montanes,) “is wotyet extinct; and it may 
ue the dynasty of Bonaparte and the Royal 
my” 


et ‘observers’ of iis time, obe described, 
with great power, the effect of death on 

physical features. They become 
smoothed and softened; and new likenesses 
‘strike out, likenesses of the dead to mem- 


hers of their, family, to whom we saw no 
And Leighton, 


| y another effect of death 
on the ‘festeres, tolls that in the New 
Jerusalem there will be no “‘ wrinkle of the 
old mam. May we not push the metaphor 


‘wo Will see start forth the common features 
of the heavenly family to which he belongs, 

ch in life these lineaments were ob- 
soured, or hidden by human cares and sor- 


Will mot. the countenance of each, 


as be rises triumphant from the grave, 
beam in the siniilitade of Christ,.and of 
the blessed brotherhood of saints in heaven. 
80, also, with the nearness of saints on 


earth. Weare very near, but we know it 


not. We ‘sdmetimes even think we have 
parted company, when really we are movir 


2 the same heavenly harbour, and 


ose to each other, though in the darkness 


1d we see,it mot. When our Americen fleet, 


a ſew days since, waa tossed about on the 


. | coast of Hatteras, and in the darkness of 
night widely scattered, there were those on 
each ship who, as they heard the firing of 


signal guns, thought it was an enemy's ar- 
tillery that they heard. Yet it was a friend 
to whom they were listening; and soon 
| those so separated found themselves united 


ia a quieter sea. Does not this suggest to 
us the experience of the Christian voyager? 


We think. individuals and churches are 
finally—we suppose it is an ene- 


my’s, and nots friend’s, voice that we hear 


will fall away, and all the saved will stand 
in eternal brotherhood around the throné+— 


OUR 


* 
Tis not for man to trifle. Life is brief, 

And sin is here; 
Our age is but the falling of a leaf— 
We have not time to sport away the hours, 
All must be earnest in a world like ours. 
Not many lives, but only one have we— 

One, only one. 
How sacred should that one life ever be 
That narrow span! 
Day after day filled up with blessed toil, 
Hour after hour bringing in new spoil! 
Our being is no shadow of thin ai 
No vacant dream ; 
No fable of the things that never were, 
‘Fis full of meaning as of mercy, 

ne h strange and solemn ma zeaning be. 

Our sorrows are no phantoms of thé night— 


No idle tale; 7 
No cloud that floats along a sky of light, 
On summer gale: 


They are the true realities of earth, | 
Friends and companions, even from our birth. 
O, life below! how brief, and poor, and sad! 
One heavy 
O, life above! how long, how fair and glad! 
An endless joy. 
O, to be done with daily dying here! 
O, to begin the living in yon sphere! 
Q, day of time, how dark! O, sky and earth, 
How dull your hue! 
O, day of Christ, how bright! O, sky and earth, 
Made fair and new! 
Come, better Eden, with thy fresher green! 
Come, brighter Salem, gladden all the scene! 


— — 


EUROPEAN ROYALTY. 


this year for the ninety-ninth time. As usual, 
it holds a review over all the reigning fami- 
lies of Europe; we gather from it a few 
facts of general interest. The oldest sover- 
eign in Europe is, at present, Wilhelm the 
irst, King of Wurtemberg, born in Sep- 
tember, 1781. Two first Williams are now 
reigning in Germany—Wilhelm the First 
of ia, and the just named Wilhelm 
the First of Wurtemberg. Another table 
arranges the sovereigns of Europe by the 
length of their reigns. In this respect, a 
German prince, Duke Bernhard, of Saxe- 
Meiningen, who has reigned since 1803, 
carries the field. The prince most recently 
come to his throne is King Louis the First 
of Portugal. But every day makes altera- 
tions in these pages; hardly out of the 
ress, we find it incorrect, owing to the 
death of Prince Albert. As concerns Ger- 
many, we learn that four reigning families 
of that country have no hereditary male 
issue, via: The Prince of Lippe-Detmold, 
the Duke of Brunswick, the Dake of An- 
halt-Bernburg, and the Landgraf of Hes- 
sen-Homburg.—London Athenæum. 


‘SCOTLAND. 
The yterian ministry of Scotland 
comprises, in the Established Church, 
1178; in the Free Church, 790; in the 
United Presbyterian Church, 526. The 
last of these "deucminations (the United 
Presbyterian) is in @ flourishing state. The 
Presbytery of Edinburgh slone bas fifty-four 
congregations, with a membership of 24,288. 
Three new con ome ore organized in 
this —— a past year, and 
2776 persons were added to the member- 


‘ship of the churches. Besides labouring in 


Scotland, this Church has successful mis- 
sions in the foreign field, and is exerting 
itself much to extend Presbyteriauism in 
England. The Rev. Drs. King and Mac- 
farlane, well-known and able ministers, 
have left large and deeply attached charges 
in Glasgow, and accepted calls to new and 


promising congregations in London. 


Geclesinsticnl Record. 


The post office address of the Rev. S. H. 
Thompson is changed from Lakeland to Hol- 
brook, Saffolk county, Long Island, New York. 

The Rev. Thomas H. Crowe has removed 
from Walnut Hille, Ohio, to Jeffersonville, In- 
diana, having accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the church at the latter place. His post 
office address will be changed accordingly. 

The Rev. E. Henry having, on account of 
ill health, retired from his charge at Dillsbor- 
ough, Indiana, his post office address will here- 


after be St. Charles, Butler county, Ohio, where 


correspondents will addrees him. 
The Rev. L. H. Long, pastor of the Old-school 


been serving as obapleie in the Forty-eeventh 


Ohio regiment for nine months, has been com- 


pelled, on eccount of feeble health, to resign 


Extraorpinary Discovery or A Boar. 
—The operations for the conveyance of the 
water from — — to Stoneferry, Eug- 
land, have now fairly got into operation, 
under the 12 of Mr. Dale, the 
engineer. About three hundred yards of 
the trench have already been made, and in 
digging at the depth of about ten feet from 
the surface, a boat has been discovered lying 
right across the trench. The boat is of oak, 
and is evidently a Roman relic, and must 


organs. 
the 
‘Tablet; (ies ‘altar: of and the Ulire- | 


—but when we reach heaven, the darkness 


Tube Gotha Genealogical Almanac appears 


division of the army crossed the ap 


Bolivar, aad 


building of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


rebels, and also a woollen mill, 


in North Carolina, have issued a 


Monday of last week General Banks’ 
r Foto- 
nia, occupied H Perry, 
‘Many of the Union exiles are now 
to their old homes, and the re- 


mac into Vi 


is going on vigorously. Martinsburg has also 


been occu 
—Six — belonging to Colonel 
Penusylrauis regiment, were drowned in t 
upper Potomac; on Wednesday of last week, 
by the upsetting of a boat. 
General Banks’ command has seized six 
hundred barrels of flour l to the 
owned by 
Davis, which has been manufacturing rebel 
clothing. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
has been rebuilt along the Potomac, aad will 


soon be in ranning order. About forty miles 
“4 iron 75 cross-ties have been ied off by 
e re 


—The telegraph brings us a message of 


‘| Jeff. Davis to his Congress, which is quite 


interesting. He admits that the South under“ 
took a task which: it had not the power to 
accomplish. He says that the Southern army 
consists of four hundred re 8 of infan- 
try, with a proportionate force of artillery 
and cavalry. The expenditures of the wee 
government last year were 5170, 000,000. 
— Washin ‘March 2.—General Lander 
died this afternoon, at Pawpaw, Western Vir- 
ginia, from the. debilitating effects of his 
wound, received at Edwards’ Ferry. General 
Lander received unremitting and affection- 
ate attention during the last hours of his ill- 
ness. He continued unconscious until five 
o’clock, P. M., when he died, quietly, an 
without pain. He expired in the arms of 
i — Suckley, his bed surrounded 
by the members of his staff and weeping at- 
tendants, General Shields has gone to as- 
sume the command of the division lately com- 
manded by the lamented General Lander. 
—As our forces took undisturbed possession 
of Edenton, North Carolina, part of a flying 
artillery regiment, variously estimated at from 
100 to 300, fled precipitately without firing a 
shot. of the inhabitants also left in 
consequence. There are no fortifications at or 
in the water approaches to Edenton. Among 
the results of the expedition, are the destruo- 
tion of eight cannon, and one schooner on the 
stocks at Edenton. Two schooners were ca 
tured in the Sound, one having 4000 bushels 
of corn. Six bales of cotton were taken from 
the Custom House wharf. There were no 
ublio stores in the town, and the Custom 
ouse was empty. Burnside and Goldsbor- 
ough, commanding the army and navy forces 


intended to calm. the fears. of thé alarmed 
people of that Mate. 

—General Curtis still continues his pursuit 
of Price, aud has captured: Fayetteville,’ Ark. 
The enemy-burned part of the town, and re- 
treated across the mougtains in great confu- 
sion. Be ag of our men were poisoned by 

had 


* 


eating food left by the rebels at Mudtown. 
Curtis taken a number of prisoners at 
Fayetteville. 

— Washington, March 4.—Secretary Welles 
this evening received the following dispatch 
from Commodore Foote: 

Cotumsus, Kentucky, March 4th, 1862. 

Sir—Columbus is in our possession. My 
armed reconnoissance on the 2d inst. caused a 
hasty evacuation, the rebels leaving quite a 
number of guns and carriages, ammunition 
and stores, a large quantity of shot and shell, 
a considerable number of anchors, and the 
remnant of the chain lately stretched across 
the river, together with a large numberof 
torpedoes. 

Most of the huts, tents, and quarters were 
destroyed. The works are of very great 
strength, consisting of formidable tiers of bat- 
teries on the water side, and on the land side, 
surrounded by a ditch and abattis. General 
Sherman, with Lieut. Commanding Phelps, 
not knowing that they were last evening occu- 
pied by 400 of the 24 Illinois cavalry, while 
on a scouti y sent by General Sherman 
from Paduoah, made a bold dash to the shore, 
and hoisted the American flag on the summit 
of the bluff. Its appearance was greeted by 
the hearty cheers of our brave tars and sol- 
diers. 

St. Louis, March 4.—The following is a 
copy of a telegram from General Halleck, to 
General McClellan : 

To Major-General McClellan — Sir — The 
cavalry from Paducah marched into Columbus 
yesterday, at 6 o’olock P. M., driving before 
them the enemy’s rearguard. The flag of the 
Union is flying over the boasted ‘Gibraltar of 
the West.” Finding himself completely turned 
on both sides of the Mississippi, the enemy was 
obliged to evacuate or surrender. Large quan- 
tities of artillery and stores were captured. 

(Signed H. W. Hatteck, 
Major-General commanding. 


— Memphis, Feb. 25.— The town of Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, has been burned to the ground, 
by order of General McCulloch. The military 
stores were first burnt. The Confederate army 
on Boston Mountain are prepared for battle. 

A letter to the Cincinnati Guzette, dated 
Bowling Green, February 18, says:—‘‘Our 
success here is much more important than was 
at first supposed, viewing it merely in refer- 
ence to what property we have taken posses- 
sion of. The rebels did not destroy as much 
of their stores as we imagined, but concealed 
them in various places about the town and 
neighbourhood, hoping that they might possi- 
bly escape the vigilant eyes of our Quarter- 
masters and Commissaries. But their hopes 
were vain. Such quantities of provisions of 
all sorts, flour, pork, &o., have been found, 
that we should have no difficulty in subsisting 
our army for a considerable time, even if we 
should receive no supplies whatever from the 
North.” 

—Nashville was occupied on the 24th ult., 
by 10,000 troops, under General Buell, and 
the Federal flag is now flying over the State- 
h 


ouse. 

—The Hon. Andrew Johnson has been 
appointed a Brigadier-General, and nominated 
for Military Governor of Tennessee, of which 
State he will immediately take charge until a 


loyal civil government shall be organized. 
— Washington, March 3.—The etary of 


the Navy to day received a letter, dated Cairo, 
the 27th ult., from Flag Officer Foote, who 
says:—‘‘I have the honour to forward a 
communication from Lieutenant Commandin 
Bryant, the subject of which I have just tel- 
egraphed. The captain of the steamer who 
brings the dispatch says that six miles below 
Nashville there was a battery on a high bluff, 
which had mounted fifteen guns, but several 
of them were thrown into the river before the 
Cairo arrived. He also reports that a strong 
Union feeling was manifested in and near 
Nashville, and that Governor Harris, after 
vainly attempting to rally the citizens and 
others, left on Tuesday morning for Memphis. 
He also says the gunboats are the terror 
of the people at Nashville and at points on 
the Cumberland river, and that on hearing of 
my arrival, and supposing that the gunboats 
would immediately to Nashville, the 
enemy retreated, panic stricken. The unusual- 
ly high water of the river, enabling the boats 
to ascend, was providential.” 

The following is the enclosure in Commodore 
Foote’s letter: 

Gursoat Cairo, Feb. 25. 

„Flag Officer A. H. Foote, Commanding the 
Flotilla in the Western Waters: 

“* Sir—Uncertain that my letter of the 23d 
reached you, I repeat that I departed from 
Clarksville for this point, by the request of 
Brigadier-General Smith, commanding at 
Clarksville, and arrived here this morning, 
preceding seven steamboats conveying an 
army commanded by Brigadier General Nel- 
son. The troops landed without opposition. 
The banks of the river are free from hostile 
forces. The railroad and suspension bridges 
here are destroyed. 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

% A. C. Bryant, 
Lieutenant Commanding.” 

— St. Louis, Feb. 27.—Colonel Wood’s caval- 
ry has driven the rebels out of Dent, Texas, 
and Howell counties, Missouri, and taken 
sixty rebel prisoners. 

—From New Mexico we have news that the 
rebel proclamation of Sibley had been a 
failure. The people turnod in numbers to 
fight et the rebels, and great enthusiasm 
prevailed. 
—On the 18th ult., at Independence, Mis- 
souri, a detachment of Ohio cavalry attacked 
and routed a band of Missouri rebels, killing 
three, wounding several, and capturing some 
prisoners and arms. Our loss was one ki 
and three wounded. 

—The most valuable prise vessel yet taken 
on the coast, has just reached New York 
from the Rio Grande, off the mouth of which 
she was captured by the United States sloop- 
of-war Portsmouth. She is a British iron 
steamer, 245 feet long, and cost $165,000. 
She had just landed a cargo of blankets and 
other articles, on which her charterers cleared 
$200,000. 

—The three cannon foundries, at Pitts- 
burg, West Point, and Phoenixville, have cast 
1284 pieces of arti for the Government. 

Augusta, Ga., . 26.—The Savannah 
Republican, of this morning, says that com- 
munication with Fort has been effect- 


TIN Prussia.—The 


THE) 


ually. closed by the Unionists, who have 
erected three batteries, of four heavy guns, at 
commanding points. 
3.—The following is a 
of ate from General » to 


To General McClellan, Washingtew being 
74 t 

Officially reported that Jeff. Thompeon, with a 
large force of e illery, come 
north from New Madrid, our troops advanced 
from Bird’s Point, and met his furces at Sykes- 
town. He was pursued into the swamps by 
the cavalry attached to General Hamilton a 

Colonel 0 and three pieces 
of artillery were captured. General Pope 
pursued another detachment southward, cap- 
turing three more pieces of artillery, one cap- 
tain, one lieutenant, and a number of privates. 

(Signed) H. W. Hauuscx, 


| Major-General commanding. 
—The Chicago Tribune of Friday, 28th ult., | 
farnishes the following additional particalars 


of interest of the fight at Fort Donelson:—* I 
learn that at least one thousand, including the 
killed in the battle, will lose their lives in this 


dreadful fight, and that the wounded will reach 


fifteen hundred. The wounded are cared for 
as well as they can be, under the oiroum- 


stances.” 

Buckner and Tilghman arrived in this city at 

5 o’clock this afternoon, and were immediate - 

ly conveyed to their quarters at Fort Warren. 
be privateer Sumter has been ordered 

away from Gibraltar by the Eoglish authori- 
ties, and has gone to Tangiers. 


Foreign Items. 

Tae Paince Consort AND THE BIBLE. 
—The Prince having sent to the British 
Museum to borrow a copy of Martin Luther’s 
Bible, a messenger was sent with it to the 
palace, and shown into a room where he 
saw the Queen and his Royal Highness en- 
gaged in the study of the Bible. The 
Prince, opening Luther’s Bible, referred to 
a passage which had been the subject of 
investigation, and expressed his great satis- 
faction in finding his views supported by 


the text of Luther’s Bible.—Sunday at 
Home. | 1 


VAGAATES or FasHion.—There is 


great talk of an electric parure, now in 
course of manufacture for the Empress of 
the French, whose brilliancy will outvie 
every article of jewelry ever beheld. before. 
It is a coronet com of glass globules, 
illuminated by an electric light ruled by a 
conductor encircling the head. London 
Court Journal. 


Has Gop Gast Away His Pegopre? 
Gop Forsip!—On a recent Sunday after- 
noon, at the Rev. Dr. Ewald’s Hebrew ser- 
vice, five adult Jews were baptized. Four 


of them are inmates of the Wanderers“ 


Home. 


TEACHING OF GYMNASTICS ComMPULSORY 
Prussian Gazette an- 
noundes that gymnastics are to be intro- 
duced as a compulsory branch of education 
in schools of every degree in Prussia, 


Tue Supposep Capture or Nana Sa- 
H1B.—A Kurrachee paper states: — That 
the Nana’s neck has been examined for the 
mark of the operation performed on him by 
Dr. Tresidder, and been found, —that is to 
say, the man has a mark on his neck; but 


whether it was produced by the incision of 
a lancet, or the thrust of a lancer, it is hard | 


to be positive about; still, evidence is rapidly 


thickening around the wretched prisoner.” — 


THe Late M. Biort.—The obsequies of 
M. Biot, the French savant, took place on 
a recent Wednesday, in Paris. He was 
born in 1773. He was appointed Professor 
of Natural History at the College of France 
when only twenty-six years of age, and 
held the post up to the time of his death. 


Da. GutHere.—The Rev. Dr. Guthrie, 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, is probably one of 
the most substantially popular ministers of 
the age. He received £30 2 for 
every monthly instalment of The Religion 
of Life, published in Good Words, during 


last year. The chapters averaged about five. 


Pp each, and were written in leisure 
ours, without abating his discharge of 
clerical and philanthropic duties. : 


Corns o CASHMERE.—The British Mu- 
seum has recently received from Sir John 
Login a political curiosity. It is a series of 
coins struck by the Maharajah of Cashmere 
in different years of his reign. They are 
current silver coins, and bear on the obverse 
the Christian monogram, I. H. S., sur- 
mounted in some cases by the cross. This 
impression is intended by the Sikh Chief to 
imply that he is under a Christian suzerain, 
and as a graceful compliment to his rulers. 


JAPANESE Sworps.—Mr. Pemberton 
Hodgson, in his work on Japan, states that 
‘‘officers have generally three kinds of 
swords—one pair for ordinary work, a se- 
cond pair for semi-official visits, and a third 
pair, which descends in the family, of ex- 
quisite temper, and often beautifully mount- 
ed with gold and other ornaments; these 
are for state occasions only.“ 


How To GET INTO THE PAPAL Prisons. 
At the Teatro Argentina, Rome, a short 
time ago, = Italians always show the 
greatest boldness at the theatres,) one of 
the actors in a minor farce chanced to utter 
the following commonplace words :—‘‘ How 
shall I manage to get myself into prison?“ 
Whereupon a wag in the pit broke in, 
Nou have only to cry out, Long live Vic- 
tor Emmanuel!’” There was, of course, a 
shout of applause at the sally, and the dar- 
ling national cry rang again and again in 
the house, to the utter confusion and dis- 
comfiture of the police. _ 

PROFESSORSHIP OF SANSORIT, UNIVER- 
sITy or EpINBURGH.—The sum of 40,000 
rupees ($20,000) has been invested in In- 
dian securities by Mr. John Muir, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, D. C. L. of Oxford, 
and LL.D. of Edinburgh, for the endow- 
ment of a chair of “Sanscrit Language, 


Literature and Philosophy, and of Compara- 


tive Philology, in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 


Mission Items.—The Waldenses in 


Piedmont, the descendants of the Christian 


heroes of martyr fame, number about 22,000. 
They have about 40 ministers, and employ, 
as missionaries, 11 evangelists, 10 stationed 
preachers, 5 school teachers, and 12 colpor- 
teurs; total, 37. | 

Tax Jesuits —THEIR NuMBER.—It ap- 
pears from statistics just published at Rome, 
by the general of the Jesuits, that the total 
number of members of the order at the end 
of 1861, was 7231, of whom 2203 were 
Frenchmen. 

THe MiLLIOoNVATAE SHOEMAKER.—A for- 
tune of $5,000,000 has come into the joint 
possession of a hitherto poor shoemaker and 
tailor at Brentwood, Essex. It was at first 
stated that the shoemaker had matters all 
to himself, but it now appears that another 
shares his good luck. The property con- 
sists principally of money in the funds, 
with 3 estates in the West Indies, and 
was accumulated by an English emigrant 
who won the hand of the daughter of a rich 
planter. 

A TEST ror ARSENIC IN Dresses —Dr. 
Letheby recommends the following method 
of detecting the presence of arsenic in 
wreaths and dresses:—“Put a drop of 
strong liquid ammonia (liquor ammonise, 
the druggist calls it,) upon the green leaf, 
or dress, or paper, and if it turns blue, 
copper is present; and copper is rarely, if 
ever, present ia these tissues and fabrics 
without arsenic being also present—the 
green compound being arsenite of copper. 
I have tested papers and dresses in this 
manner more than a hundred times, and 
have never failed to discover arsenic when 
the ammonia changes the green into blue. 
It is, therefore, indirectly a very reliable 
test; and if every lady would carry with 
her, when she is shopping, a small phial of 
liquid ammonia, i of the usual scent- 
bottle, the mere touch of the wet-stopper on 


the suspicious green would betray the arsen- 
ical poison, and settle the business immedi- 
ately.” 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


General Jtems. 


Benn, Inpiana.—The Rev. J. 
C. Brown, D.D., under date of F 
19, writes as follows:---‘‘It may cheer the 
hearte of the people of God, to say to 
you that we have had a very pleasant work 
of the Lord since the new year, in shis 
charch. Above thirty have been awakened, 
and between twenty and thirty cherish hope 
in Christ. The members of the church 
have, I hope, received a great blessing in 


their own hearts. Some are still anxious. | 


1 plain declaration of the great doctrines 
of grace have been the means used, toge- 
ther with prayer to God.“ 


A VALUABLI DocumEntT.—The manu- 
script of the Farewell Address of General 
Washington is owned by James Lenox, Esq , 
of New York, by whom it was purchased 
for $2500, of the family of Mr. Claypoole, 
of e Rev in whose paper it originally 
appeared, September 19, 1796. 

ANNIVERSARY SERMON.—The Rev. Dr. 


‘Brainerd, of the Pine Street Presbyterian 


Church, Philadelphia, preached the twenty- 
fifth anniyersary sermon of his settlement, 
on Sabbath, the 2d February, haviog in the 
course of his pastorate admitted over one 
thousand persons to the membership of the 
church, and attended over seven hundred 
funerals. The Rev. Albert Barnes, and Dr. 
Henry A. Boardman are the only remaining 
Presbyterian pastors, of all who had charges 


in Philadelphia at the time of his settle- 


ment. 

LIBERAL Girts.—Hon. Peter Odlin, a 
ruling elder in the Third Street Presbyte- 
rian Fe of Dayton, Ohio, under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. S. G. Spees, has 
placed $10,000 at interest, the proceeds 
of which are to be appropriated to the 
support of missionaries labouring in feeble 
congregations connected with the Presby- 
tery of Dayton. The late Benjamin 
Walcott, of New York Mills, bequeathed a 
very large sum for benevolent purposes, in- 
cluding $10,000 to aid in the erection of a 
New-school Presbyterian church at New 
York Mills, $3000 to the American Bible 
Society, and $2000 to the American Home 


Missionary Society. Mr. Simeon Benjamin, 


a prominent citizen of Elmira, Pennsylvania, 
has presented the Elmira Female College 
with $25,000, for the permanent endowment 
of the institution. 


First years ago, 
this day, says a Salem, Massachusetts, 
paper, of February 6th, the first American 
foreign missionaries were ordained in the 
old Tabernacle of Salem. They were the 
Rev. Messrs. Newell, Judson, Nott, Hall, 
and Rice. The ordaining council was com- 
posed of the pastors of the North Congre- 
gational church of Newburyport, the Con- 
gregational church in Charlestown, and the 
Tabernacle church in Salem, and delegates 
from the same churches; the Rev. Dr. 
Griffin, of Park street church, Boston, and 
the Rev. Dr. Woods, Professor at Andover. 
Who can estimate the influence of that 
meeting? 


Domestic Hews. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
SENATE. 


Wednesday, Feb. 26.—Mr. McDougall, from 
the special committee, reported a bill for the 
establishment of a railroad and telegraph line 
from Wisconsin to the Pacific Ovean. The 
bill fixing the number of members of the 
House of Representatives, was passed, with 
the amendment of Mr. Collamer of Vermont, 
making the number 241. 

Thursday, Feb. 27.—The case of Mr. Starke 
was resumed. The amendment of Mr. Sum- 
ner was lost, (yeas 18, nays 26,) and the 
original resolution, as reported by the com- 
mittee, (i. e., that Mr. Starke be allowed to 
take the oath,) was ed to, (yeas 26, nays 
19.) The oath was then administered. The 
bill to increase the efficiency of the Medical 
Department of the Army was passed, with 
amendments. 

Friday, Feb. 28.—The legislative and exe- 
cutive appropriation bill was taken up. An 
amendment of Mr. Grimes, appropriating 
$100,000 to build a new jail in Washington 
City, was adopted. An amendment of Mr. 
Harlan, providing for an Assistant gg! 
of the Interior, was also adopted. The bill 
was then passed. , 

Monday, March 3.—Mr. Fessenden, of 
Maine, made a report from the conference 
committee on the bill for the better organiza- 
tion of the cavalry. The report provides for 
a reduction of the number of regiments to 
forty, and the allotment of two months’ pay 
to officers thus discharged. The bill was laid 
aside. The bill for the organization of staffs 
of divisions was passed. A joint resolution 
was adopted, authorizing the President to 
appoint as many assistant adjutant generals, 
and other officers of staff, as may be deemed 
necessary. 

Tuesday, March 4.—The bill for the safe 
keeping and maintenance of the United States 
prisoners was passed. The bill for the preser- 
vation of the Atlantic fisheries was passed. It 
authorizes the President to appoint a commis- 
sioner to meet the British and French com- 
missioners, to take measures for the preserva- 
tion of the interest. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wednesday, Feb. 26.—The Senate amend- 
ment to the bill fixing the number of Repre- 
sentatives at two hundred and forty-one, under 
the basis of the last census, was concurred in. 
This will give an additional Representative to 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Vermont, and Rhode Island. 

Thursday, Feb. 27.—The Upton case being 
taken up, it was decided, by a vote of 73 nays 
against 56 yeas, that Mr. Upton was not en- 
titled to a seat. 

Friday, Feb. 28.—The bill to receive en- 
gineers in the volunteer service being the 
special order, was taken up and rejected— 
yeas 57, nays 66. The bill granting home- 
steads to actual settlers, and a bounty to sol- 
diers in lieu of lands, was passed by a vote of 
105 yeas to 16 nays. Adjourned. 

Monday, March 3.—Mr. Stevens, from the 
Ways and Means Committee, reported a bill to 
provide an internal revenue fur the payment 
of the interest on the public debt, and for the 
support of the Government. This is the long- 
delayed tax bill. It was made the special 
order for Wednesday week. Mr. Sedgwick, 
of New York, offered a resolution, which was 
adopted, requesting the President, if not un- 
advisable, to transmit to the House copies of 
correspondence, or other information relative 
to the condition of Mexico. 

Tuesday, March 4.— Phe Pennsylvania con- 
tested election case of the Third Congressional 
district being taken up, the resolution declar- 
ing Mr. Verree entitled to the seat was adopted 
—yeas 105, nays 13. 8 8 


oF Presipent FsLrow.— We regret 
to announce the death of Dr. Cornelius C. Fel- 
ton, the learned and distinguished President 
of Harvard University. He died on Wednes- 
day of last week, at the residence of his 
brother, S. M. Felton, Esq., near Chester, 
Pennsylvania. His loss will be deeply de- 
plored by his many admirers and friends 
throughout the land. He was one of the 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Severs Winter.—The present winter, it < 
ars to us, says the Newport (Rhode Island) 
ercury, has thus far been the most severe 

that has been experienced for many years. It 
has been almost a continual storm for weeks, 
and large quantities of snow have fallen, 
which is succeeded by rain and disagreeable 
walking. Then the wind has blowed with 
unprecedented fury, and every thing which 
was not firmly constructed was compelled to 
give way to its sudden blasts. 


A New Picrorse.—Mr. Leutze is making 
considerable progress with his | po picture 
at the Capitol at*Washbington. It represents 
emigrants in wagons and on foot, coming up 
through a mountain pass to @ point where 
an illimitable proapect of plains extends be- 
fore the enraptured vision. 


Spurious Tzas.—It is now confidently as- 
serted by .well-informed parties, that very 
little, if any oo green tea is received either 
here or in England. A late microscopical 
and chemical analysis has pore this con- 
clusively. Of twenty-four different specimens 
examined, every one was found adulterated, 
while of the same number of black teas thus 
tested, all were found pure. The adulterations 
are mainly a colouring matter, with which the 
leaf is faced; or glazed. | 

Iuurwors.—Illinois formed her present State 
Constitution in 1820, with a population of 


0, She is now forming a new Constitu- 


reased to 
1,711,000, and far 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM BUROPH. 


Our latest foreign advices have been received 

by the steamers Hibernian and Arabia. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the House of Lords, on the 10th ult., the Earl 
of Carnarvon said that he had received informa- 
tion that no less than three British subjects were 
confined in the prisons of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and were there for some months, and 
denied a trial, or their release, unless they took the 
oath of allegiance to the United States. He hoped 
the Government would take earnest steps in the 
case, and at once declare what was to be the 
position of British subjects in the Federal States. 
Earl Russell said that Lord Carnarvon could 
hardly have read the papers which were laid on 


the table, for if he had, he would have seen that 


these cases had been brought under the notice of 
the Government. Neither had he made allow- 
ance for the peculiar state of affairs in the United 
States, which justified urgent measures. In Eng- 
land, Parliament had given the Government, in 
times of difficulty, authority to arrest persons on 
suspicion, and it had to be frequently done, with- 
out their being brought to trial. This Govern- 
ment had complained of the arbitrary manner in 
which these arrests had been made, by the sole 
authority of the President of the United States, 
without legislative sanction. He was not disposed 
to defend the acts of the United States Govern- 
ment. Congress had decided that the prerogative 
belonged to the President, and if he believed that 
the parties were engaged in treasonable con- 
spiracies, as alleged, he (Earl Russell) could not. 
see how her Majesty's Government could inter- 
fere with a practice which was absolutely neces- 
sary, although it was exercised with unnecessary 
harshness. The American Government alleged 
that they had undoubted proof of the complicity 
of these persons in conspiracies, and this her 
Majesty's Government was not in a position to 


_ contradict, but they had entered a strong remon- 


strance against the manner in which the arrests 
were made, and the prisoners treated, and the 
case of these persons would be earnestly watched 
by them. 

Earl Derby was ready to make every allowance 
for the difficulties of the government of the Federal 
States, but these cases naturally excited indigna- 
tion, after the arbitrary manner in which British 
subjects had been invariably treated, and the very 
uncourteous replies of the Federal government to 
the remonstrances of Earl Russell, who had quietly 
accepted the views of Mr. Seward in this case, 
which he was not disposed to do at first. He 


would, therefore, ask the noble Earl if, in any 


English precedents of this kind, it was made a 
condition of being brought to trial to forswear ulle- 
giance to his own country? If the right of arrest 
on suspicion was admitted, the subsequent treat- 
ment was unprecedented. 

Earl Russell had no knowledge of the details in 
these cases, having had no notice of the question. 
He was not aware that the oath of allegiance to 
the Federal government had been tendered, except 
to one who had declared his intention of becoming 
a subject of the United States. In reply to Earl 
Donoughmore, he said he believed the Federal 
government had not tendered the oath of allegi- 
ance to British subjects, knowing them to be such. 

Earl Malmesbury, in asking for the papers con- 
nected with blockade, complained that the Times 
had deliberately represented that Earl Derby ad- 
vocated its being forcibly raised. He approved of 
the conduct of the government, and the question 
was one for them alone to decide, but it was desir- 
able to know what was the real state of the block - 
ade. He expressed doubts of the policy of the 
declarations of Paris in 1856, and did not believe 


they would, or could, be carried out in great wars, 


when circumstances would be too strong for ab- 
stract principles. 

Earl Russell said that on the first night he was 
glad to find that the noble Earl opposite had ap- 
proved of the conduct of the Government, and the 
country must feel confidence when all its leading 
men were agreed. The papers were now being 
printed. They would be in their lordships hands 
before long, and he hoped they would reserve their 
opinions till then, considering the importance of 
the question. 

In the House of Commons, on the 10th ult., Mr. 
Cobden gave notice that on an early day he intend- 
ed to bring under the consideration of the House 
the state of international and maritime law as it 
affects the rights of neutrals. 

In the House of Lords, Earl Russell, in reply to 
Lord Stanhope, stated that the British government 
had protested against the permanent destruction of 
any of the harbours of the southern coast of America 
by the stone blockade, and the United States gov- 
ernment had answered its protest by denying any 
such intention. On the 14th ult, Lord Stanhope 
called attention to the reports of additional stone 
blockades at Charleston, and asked what steps the 
Government would take. Earl Russell had no of- 
ficial information, and knew not whether the reports 
were correct. Government had protested against 
the permanent destruction of any harbour as unjusti 
fiable, and the American government responded 
that they had no intention to permanently destroy 
harbours. The views of the French government 
were identical with those of England. 

The expense to England of the Mason and Slidell 
affair is understood to be $1,820,000. 

The London Daily News reviews the engage- 
meut at Mill Springs, Kentucky, as a genuine and 
important Federal success, 4nd thinks if, as it may 
reasonably hope, the Federal troops engaged in it 
may be taken as a representative specimen of the 
Union army as it has become under McClellan, the 
result of rapid and decisive action cannot be 
doubted. 

John A. Turner called attention to the distress in 
the manufacturing districts, owing to the American 
trouble, and urged the government to do every 
thing in its power to develope the cotton pro- 
duction elsewhere. 

The Great Exhibition building in London has 
been delivered up to the Commissioners, by the 
contractors. It was virtually completed at noon on 
the 12th ult. as stipulated in the contract. Most 
herculean efforts were made to accomplish this 


result. 
FRANCE. 

Prince Napoleon had offeared an amendment to 
the address in the French Chambers, regretting 
that the Pope did not listen to the conciliatory pro- 
positions of France, for the settlement of the Roman 
question, but withdrew the amendment on the 
understanding that the address is to contain a mild 
rebuke to the same effect. The Patrie points to 
the efforts to get cotton via Mexico, as a probable 
solution of the blockade question. Paris letters say 
that Slidell was received by M. Thouvenel in a 
private capacity, his assumption of diplomatic char- 
acter being distinctly ignored. It was announced 
in London on the 11th ult., that the negotiations 
with certain capitalists of that city, for the four 
million sterling loan to the French Government or 
its agents, had been suddenly broken off. The 
cause of the abandonment was not stated, except 
an intimation to subscribers that the securities, 
which were to be hypothecated, are not to be ob- 
tained. The discount bank at St. Etienne had 
stopped payment. Its capital, to the amount of 
96,000,000 francs, has been lost. Another note on 
the affair of the Valley of the Dappee had been 
addressed by the Swiss Government to M. Thou- 
venel. It maintains the position taken by Switzer- 
land, and regrets that France has not arrived at a 
similar conviction. 

ITALY. 

A great popular demonstration took place at 
Genoa on Sunday, the 9th ult., in favour of Victor 
Emmanuel and Rome, as the capital of Italy. At 
Milan, on the same day, preparations had been 
made for a demonstration, but the municipality 
issued a notice that such demonstrations were use- 
less, and advising the Milanese to exercise their 
constitutional rights by signing the following pro- 
test:—“ Although respecting the sovereign Pontiff 
of Rome as the Head of the Church, we look upon 
Rome as the capital of Italy, with one king, Victor 
Emmanuel.” This protest soon received an im- 
mense number of signatures. Baron Ricasoli had 
issued a circular on the Roman question, in which 
he observes the government still pursues the exe- 
cution of the national wishes, and has formally 
stated by what ways and means it intends to pro- 
ceed to Rome. The Ministry alone will decide 
on these means, and the opportunity of employing 
them. The government desires that its labours 
may not be impeded by inconsiderate acts of en- 
thusiasm and clamorous manifestations. Prefects 
should enlighten public opinion, and make use of 
their authority, in order to prevent these popular 
manifestations; Popular demonstrations have 
taken place in several other Italian towns. The 
cotton manufacturers at Genoa, who employ up- 
wards of 25,000 hands, held a meeting to consider 
means oſ alleviating the effects of the present crisis 
in the cotton trade. A committee was appointed 
to report on the matter. The belief continues in 
Italy that Austria meditates war against Piedmont. 
The emigration of young men from Venetia con- 
tinues. The journey of Victor Emmanuel to Na- 
ples has been postponed. His son, Prince Hum- 
bert, will go there. 

AUSTRIA. 

Letters from Vienna are filled with most lament- 
able accounts of inundations. The district sub- 
merged in Vienna alone comprises a population of 
80,000 persons, who have to be provided for, 
Several towns were also inundated by the Danube. 
including Presburg and Pesth. Other Continental 


rivers, particularly those in Holland, had alo 
greatly risen, and were causing much alarm. The 
Prince of Wales had arrived at Vienna, and had 
been visited by the Emperor Francis Joseph and 
the Archdukes. The Ausirian Concordat was to 
be revised, with the consent of the Pope 
Austria having protested against the views of 
Prussia, with reference to German affairs, the latter 
government, in a note to Austria and the other 
German States, says there appears to be no well- 
founded motive for such a protest. 
TURKEY. 

A severe engagement had taken SS ae 
the Turks and Montenegrins, near Scutari. The 
loss was heavy on both sides. 


| MEXICO. 

Earl Russell, in a late letter to Sir Charles Wyke, 
touching the rumour that the Archduke Maximilian 
would be called to the throne of Mexico, says if the 
Mexican people, by a spontaneou movement, place 
the Austrian Archduke on the throne, there is 
nothing in the convention to prevent it. On the 
other hand, we could be no parties to a forcible 
intervention for this purpose. The diplomatic 
correspondence concerning the intervention in 
Mexico had been laid before Parliament. The 
French papers express the opinion that the Mexi- 
can question will lead to the fall of the Palmerston 
Cabinet in England. It is positively asserted that 
the Archduke Maximilian has accepted the Mexi- 


can throne. 
LATER. 


The Norwegian brings still later advices, We 
give a brief summary; 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Parliamentary proceedings to the 19th ult. were 
unimportant. The bill legalizing marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister was passed to a second 
reading in the House of Commons, by 144 to 133. 
The Jrish Times says that Sir Robert Peel is re- 
ported to have said, in response to some inquiries 
relative to the Galway line, that when the company 
were prepared to perform their part of the contract, 
government would be ready to perform theirs. It 
is inferred from this that when the company pre- 
sent to the goy t-inspector four first-class 
ships, of approved strength and speed, govern- 
ment will give the subsidy. 

A proposition was pending among the Scotch 
iron masters, to blow out one-eighth of their fur- 
naces, Owing to the depression in the iron trade; 
but it fell to the ground, owing to a want of unan- 
imity among the masters. 

The London Morning Post has an editorial urging 
the removal of the prohibition in the West Indies 
againet the efforts for obtaining coloured labourers 
from any part of North America, and advocates the 
migration of free negroes from Canada to the West 
Indies, to develope the cotton culture of those 
islands, 

ITALY. 

The new Italian loan was announced at London 
on the 19th ult. The total is $8,910,000 (issued 
at 74), required for railroad purposes. One-fourth 
of the loan was subscribed for in Italy. 

Baron Ricasoli stated in Parliament that the Gov- 
ernment had no intention to send ships to reinforce 
the Mexican expedition, but merely considered it 
advisable to send a few frigates to the colonies to 
protect Italian subjects. 

Madrid, Feb. 20.— The Journal Espana demands 
a monarchy for Peru by universal suffrage. 

Rome, Feb. 20.—The police have made many 
arrests. The proclamation of the National Com- 
mittee has been secretly posted up here. The 
committee hope for early success, but counsel 
patience. It is believed that Napoleon has given 
an assurance to the Pope that the French troops 
will not leave Rome. A popular manifestation 
was prepared to celebrate the anniversary of the 
capture of Gaeta, but numerous patrols traversed 
the streets to prevent it taking place. 

Berlin, Feb. 20.—The division” between Prussia 
and Austria iscuntinually widening. The language 
of the Prussian and Austrian papers is daily more 
hostile. The agitation in Germany is increasing. 
Numerous meetings of the National Association 
were to be held, in which Prussia was expected to 
take the leadership. Austria, by her recent con- 
duct, has lost much of her influence in Northern 


Married. 


In Philadelphia, on the evening of the 26th of 
February, by the Rev. John W. Grier, Mr. Evan 
P. Dixon to Miss Racuex P. Moorg, all of Chester 
county, Pennsylvania. 

At Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, January 28, by 
the Rev. William C. Cattell, Mr. James M. Irwin 
to Miss Lavinia M. Orsxx, all of Harrisburg. 

On the 20th of February, by the Rev. J. B. A. 
Key, Mr. Amos Bunting to Miss Maur Wisman, 
all of Superior Springs, Williams county, Ohio. 

On the 3d inst., by the Rev. Albert Barnes, 
EpwarpD Parker Burrox, to Emity E., daughter 
of Georas M. Hicxrind. 

At Tribes Hill, New York, February 24, by the 
Rev. W. J. McCord, Mr. Jonnx Henry Suortts to 
Miss Minerva Paumer, both of Fort Hunter, 
New York. = 

In Snow Hill, Maryland, on the 26th of Febru- 
ary, by the Rev. William D. Mackey, Mr. LxMURL 
P. CoLLIxs to Miss SALLIE E. PunxsLL; and on 
the 28th of February, by the same, Mr. Jossrn 
J. DeverRevx to Miss Henrierra B. Bevans, all 
of Worcester county, Maryland. 

On the mgs of the 20th of February, 
by the Rev. C. W. Shields, D. D., Davin 
Posgy, M. D., to EulLis J., youngest daughter of 
the late-WILLIAX CamPBELL. 

At the residence of the bride’s father, on Febru- 


ary 27th, by the Rev. Frederick F. Kolb, Mr. 


Tromas M. Fister to Miss Sevitus E., daughter 
of Danie Wourr, Esq., all of Hamburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

By the Rev. G. Van Artsdalen, on Thursday, 
February 27th, Jonataan K. Green, Esq., o 
Scottsvilie, to Miss Mary EtTLux, only daughter 
of the late WILLIAX P. Laueuuin, of Shade Gap, 
and all of Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania. 


Ovituary. 


LA Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.] 


Died, near Milroy, Mifflin county, Pennsylva- 


nia, on the 27th of January, Mrs. ELIZABETH 
H. ALEXANDER, in the forty-second year of 
her age. 

Died, in Princeton, New 83 February 26th, 
WESSEL TEN BROECK STOUT, M.D., son of 
the late Richard M. Stout, of Allentown, New 
Jersey. 

Died, near New Hampton, Hunterdon county, 
New Jersey, on the 24th of February, of consump- 
tion, ANDREW M., only son of CHARLES 
BARTRON, aged twenty-one years five months 
and twenty days. 


Died, at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, February 
16, Mrs. ELIZABETH G. ELDER,’in the fifty- 
fifth year of her age. Another of God’s chosen 
ones 
Mrs. Elder, know how brightly she adorned her 
Christian profession, and they have every con- 
fidence that she has exchanged the aan: tee the 
crown. But her gain is our loss—a sad loss to a 
large circle of friends, to the Church, and, above 
all, to her family. She was a devoted Christian 
mother. On the death of her husband, (Robert 
R. Elder, of Paxton,) she took his place at the 
family-altar, and continued the “daily sacrifice” 
until her death. For many years she was also 
accustomed to gather her children, every dey, 
into her own room, and there pray with and for 
them. Truly, she was a mother in Israel. The 
same devoted spirit was manifested in all her 
walk. Though for years an invalid, her seat was 
rarely. vacant either in the house of God, or at 
the prayer-meeting. Gentle and unobtrusive, 
she was yet foremost in every good work. Dur- 
— her last illness, her sympatb ies were still 
enlisted in benevolent projects; and but a few 
hours before her death, she inquired about the 
box of clotbing that the ladies of the congrega- 
tion had been collecting for the missionaries. 
Her end was peace. To her pastor she said, “ All 
my burden has been laid down at the cross of 
Christ.” As the Sabbath sun was setting, she 
called her family around her bed, the bymn com- 
mencing, “Jesus, lover of my soul,” was sung, a 
prayer was offered, and she soon after sweetly fell 


asleep. 

O, for the death of those 

Who slumber in the Lord! C. 

Died, February Sth, 1862, at his residence, near 

Zanesville, Ohio, the Hon. RICHARD STILL- 
WELL, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. The 
subject of this notice was born in Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1796. His father, 
Judge Daniel Stillwell, removed, with his family, 
to Muskingum county, Ohio, about the year 1806, 
residing first at Zanesville, but afterwards near 
Adam's Mills—his son Richard continuing in 
town most of the time from his first arrival. He 
received his education at the Ohio University, 


studied law in the office of Herrick & Downer, |. 


and was admitted to the bar in 1819. With a 
mind vigorous, quick, just, and practical, he ac- 
quired knowledge with facility; and endowed 
with a retentive memory, he possessed great power 
and readiness in the use of his varied stores of 
legal and general information. Hence, as a law- 
yer, he was eminently successful, and took his 
stand in the front rank of his profession, in the 
State of his adoption. The various itions of 
usefulness and honour he has occupied, will attest 
the high regard in which he was held by his fel- 
low-citizens. He was several 3 Prosecutin 
Attorney for’ the county. e was in 
President Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of 
the fourth Judicial District in 1846, by the Legis- 
lature, and was elected by the people to the same 
station on the adoption of the new Constitution, 
in 1851, 2 until the time of his resignation, 
in 1854, when he desired to return to the practice 
of the law. He was chosen, also, a meinber of the 
Convention to frame the new Constitution, which 
sat during the years 1850 and 1851, and in which 
he bore a distinguished part. Judge Stillwell was 
a child of religious parentage, and his character 
was formed under careful religious training, his 
father being an esteemed n in the Pres- 
byterian Church, and his mother a superior wo- 


man of marked piety. He was always a man of 


the purest integrity, a respecter of sincere piety, 
and liberal supporter of religion, but not until 


. the closing years of his life did he turn his thoughts 


to the great question of personal religion. He was 
admonished, 4 — paralysis and evidences 
of disease on brain, that the end drew near. 
He sought the Lord, and was found of him, and 
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Raotites. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated. 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church will be held on Mon 
next, the 10th inot, at four o’clock, P. M., 
8 Roo Phila- 


ms, No. 910 Arch street, 
M. Newxrex, Recording 


WEST SPRUCE STREET PRESBYTBRIAN 

CHURCH.—The usual Monthly Evening Service 
may be to-morrow bbath) 8 

9th inst., at the West & pruoe Street Presb 

Church, corner of Spruce and Seventeenth 

Philadelphia, beginning at half- past seven o’clock. 


UNION SERVICES IN AMERICAN Mx. 

venue, a.— The v. m 
will preach in the Hall to-morrow (Gabbela) 
Afternoon, the 9th inst, at half. past three 
o’clock. Subject—“ Rest for the Weary.” Seats 
all free. J. Nouss, 
— 

FUNERAL SERMON ON THE LATE REV. 
J. B RIPLEY.—It was the request of Mr. Rip- 
ley, on his death-bed, that, after his decease, a 
Sermon should be delivered by the Rev. Dr, 
Jones, to impress the lessons inculcated by that 
solemn event. This discourse, at the suggestion 
of the relatives of the ddceased, will be ed 
to-morrow (Sabbath) Morning, 9th inst., at half- 
past ten o’clock, in the Mariners’ Church, Water 
street above Walnut, Philadelphia. | 

PHILADELPHIA SABBATH-SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION.—The Monthly Meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Sabbath-school Association will be held 
on Monday Evening next, 10th inst., in the 
Church on Broad street above Chestnut, (Rev. J. 
M. Crowell’s,) Philadelphia, at half-past seven 
o’clock. A Report may be expected from ex- 
Governor Pollock, Chairman of the Committee on 
State Convention. 

Sabbath-school Superintendents, Teachers, and 
Friends of this important enterprise, are cordi- 
ally invited to be present, to hear Reports, and 
to make arrangements for entertaining the dele- 


gates. | 
—— 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE 
NORTH-WEST.—The next Annual Meeting of 
the Board of Directors is to open in the North 
Church of Chicago, Illinois, on Wednesday, April 
2d, at half past seven o’clock, P.M., with a ser 
by the Rev. R. C. Matthews—the Rev. 

Business of great importance will require 
tion at this meeting, and it is hoped every Me- 

ber will endeavour to be present. 

The examination will commence at nine 
o’cloock, A. M., on the Monda preceding. The 
Committee appointed to attend it consists of F. 
N. Ewing, W. W. Harsha, T. M. Cunningham, 
J. P. Conkey, and H. M. Robertson, ministers; 
with J. C. Grier, T. H. Beebe, C. A. Spring, W. G. 
Holmes, and N. C. Thompson, ruling elders. 

Joun M. Faris, . 

Rockford, Illinois, Feb. 14, 1862. 

PRESBYTERY OF MISSOURI RIVER.—The 
Presbytery of Missouri River, composed of the 
united Presbyteries of Omaha and Council Bluffs, 
will meet at Council Bluffs, lowa, on Friday, the 
11th of April, at seven o’clock, P. M. | 

A. S. Stated Clerk. 


— — 


PRESBYTERY OF FAIRFIELD.— The Pres- 
by tery of Fairfield will hold its next stated meet- 
ing at Eddyville, Iowa, on Tuesday, April 15th, at 
seven o’clock, P. M. 

8. OC. Mo Con, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SAN GAMON.— The Pres- 
bytery of Sangamon meets in Jacksonville, IIIi- 
nois on Tuesday, April Ist, at half. past seven 
o' clock, P. M. C. P. Jevninas, Stated Clerk. 

—— ü ——— — 


PRESBYTERY OF VINCENNES.— The Pres- 
bytery of Vincennes will meet in the Smyrna 
Church on Thursday, the 10th of April, at three 
o’clock, P. M. 

AvEXANDER Sreerett, Stated Clerk. 
—H 

PRESBYTERY OF CHICAGO.—The Presby- 
tery of Chicago stands adjourned to meet at 
Marengo, Illinois, on Tuesday, April 8th, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. Sessional Records, Statistical Re- 
ports, Reports on Systematic Beneficence, and 
contributions to the Commiesioners’ and Con- 
tingent Funds, at the rate of ten cents per mem- 
ber, as reported last year, will be called for. 

Joun M. Faris, Stated Clerk 
PRESBTTERT OF LEWES.—The Preabyte 
of Lewes will convene in Snow Hill, Maryland, 
on Thursday, the 3d of sora yA alf. past seven 


o’clock, Opening serm y the Modera- 
tor, Rev. William C. Handy. nal Records, 
Statistical Reports, and Reports on Systematic 
Beneficence, and on Salaries of Pastors, will be 
called for. The assessment upon the churches 
is as follows:—Manokin and Buckingham, each 
$6. Snow Hill, Pitt’s Creek, and Lewes, each $5. 
Wicomico, Cool Spring, and Dover, each 81. Re- 
hoboth, $2.50. Black Water, $2. Laurel, Barren 
Creek, and Eden, each $1.50. Indian River, 
Church Hill, Crumpton, and Old Brick, each $1. 
WiLLIAx D. Mackey, Stated Clerk. 
— 
PRESBYTERY OF CEDAR.—The Presbyter 
of Cedar will meet at Tipton, Iowa, on Tuesday, 
April Ist, at seven o’clock, P. M. Sessional Re- 
cords, Statistical Reports, Written Statements of 
Settlements with Pastors, Contingent and Com- 
missioners’ Fund, will be called for. The follow- 
ing is the assessment for the Commissioners’ 
Fund :—Muscatine and Davenport, $7 each. Iowa 
City, $4. Marion, Tipton, ar Rapids, Me- 
chanicsville, Oak, Summit, and Long Grove, 
$2 each. Walcott, Blue Grass, Cedar. Valle 
Fairview, Unity, Wilton, Herman, Sugar Cree 
Princeton, and Linn Grove, $1.50 each. Le- 
claire, Dewitt, Muscatine German, Mount Vernon; 
Springville, and Solon, $1 each. 69 F. 
E. L. Beupsn, Stated Clerk. . 
— 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


We have now ready, of our own Manufacture, 
A Complete and Extensive Assortment of 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 

Made of the very best Materials, and equal, if not 
superior, in Style and Finish to any now in the 
Market, whilst they are offered at 

Lower Prices than any Others. * 

The Assortment comprises several new Varieties, 

as well as 
NEW DESIGNS AND CLASPS. 
Every Album is furnished with a 
TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX, 
Palxrzo 1n GOLD. 


List of Styles and Prices. 
EXTENSION AND POCKET ALBUMS. 
No. 1. Bound in morocco tucks, for 12 Portraits, $9.75 


(so uged us to display six Portraits at one view.) 
No. 2. Cloth, gilt edges, and clasp, for 12 Portraits, $0.75 
8 * 1.00 
4, Imt. mor. * 
5. tucks, 75 
6. clasp, 24 1.25 
7. tucks, “ 1.00 
8. Turkey mor. clasp, 3 «6 1.50 
9. 24 40 2.00 
ALBUMS FOR THE C®"NTRE TABLE. 
10. Cloth, gilt edges, for 20 Portraits, $1.25 
11. 1.50 
% Any of the above four stylas, with clasp, fifty cents extra. — 
14. Imt. mor., gilt edges and clasp, ae 5 250 
15. “ 3.00 
16. 10 « 3.50 
— Turkey mor, two e 
20. 44 “ “ 40 « 4.50 
21. 60 “ « .* 6.00 
22. “ 4 “pan. sides, 20 “ 5.25 
23. “ “ 66 44 30 “ 5 50 
24. “ 4 4 40 5 75 
25. “cc 66 “6 40 50 66 6 00 
46 “ 46 
Velvet, gilt mount 8 = 
28. “ “ 6.00 
32. 4 “6 100 40 8.40 
„pan. side, 60 8.75 
34. « 46 “ 6 80 “ 925 
IMPERIAL QUARTO ALBUMS. 
This superb Album is intended for the full-size 


Oval Portraits, or for Groups and Landscapes. 
Turkey Antique, with elegant Clasp, for Portraits, 


50 bad 14.00 
Published by 
WILLIAM s. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 
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ALUABLE FARM FOR SALE.—The Under- 
signed offers his Farm for sale. It is 
situated miles south of Washington, Guern- 
sey county, Ohio, and near to Campbell’s Statio 
C. O. R. R. There are 300 acres of land, 120 0 


which are bottom-land, 180 upland; 170 acres 


well set in grass. There is a good Frame House, 

and all necessary out-buildings on the Be — 

Also, a good Orchard. land is we 

and timbered. Possession given to suit the 
urchaser. Persons wishing to purchase, will 

Rad this Farm a very desirable one in every 

respect. WILLIAM MORROW.’ 
mar 8—3t — 


OF PENNSYLVANIA— West 


Pour COLLEGE OF THE 


ia.—The College * 
thorou rofessional training of Civil, Mining, 
and Mechanical En — 

mists, and M u whic 
— with those ot the best Polytechnic In. 
stitutions of Europe, and our Diploma is received 
as concluatve evidence of proficiency by the first 
Engineers and Companies engaged in works of 
improvement. 

he course on Military Engineering includes 
Siege Operations, Field Fortifications, Strategy, 
Tactics, and Drill. The Ninth Annual Catalogue 
may be had, * application ; 


to > 4 
LFRED L. 
mar 8—3t President 
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of rel 

Yeon; continue two be, 

more educated and thoughtful clasess of readers. 
The volume beforé us is imbaed the same 
spirit, and exhibits the evidence of careful study. 
Ito main drift is.t0 authenticate the Divine original 
& the pootry of the Hebrews, and in the analysis 
Whioh He subjects it, its noble sentiments, its 


personel history and literary labours_of the emi- 
nent aathor 


| — us Reauzep; or, Ci vilizing 

a Men. By Mrs. Ellen H. B Maron, 

¢ Eighteen Years Connected with the Highland 
Burmah.. Philadelphia, 


Clans 1862, American 
Publication Society. 12 mO pp. 480 
Tue Baptist’ Missions, as our readers know, 


havé Been rémarkably successful in Burmah, and 
to one of’ the Mission Mrs. Mason was 
aiiachied. Among the Highland clans her diligent 
aiid earnest labours were directed, and a very 
| i record of these we have in this volume. 
Ye. should judge the author to be a woman of 
wonderful energy aud endurance—such, indeed, as 


„ Christian missions not unfrequently bring to view. 


The class of people to whom her Christian minis 
tries ‘extended, as described by her, have many 
very peculiar and novel traits of character, and 
here we have the first notices of them we have 
seen. They are far more racy and romantic than 
* usually found in missionary journals, and, 

our judgment, will prove very popular. The 
book is, altogether, very instructive, engaging, and 


Tun 1x RA TIon ro THE Na- 

ruraL. By the Rev. James McCosh, LL. D., 
' guthor of The Method of the Divine Govern- 

ment,” &c. New York, 1862, Robert Carter 
Brothers; Philadelphia, William 8. & Alfred 
12mo, pp. 369. 

The reputation of Dr. McCosh, which was 80 
fully established on the appearance of his elabor- 
ate work on the “Method of the Divine Govern- 
mont,” hae suffered no diminution by his subse- 
ent labours. The volume now before us em- 

des topics of the deepest interest, to the treat- 
ment of which the author brings his best quali- 
ficetions. Ii is clear in its perceptions of the rela- 
tiene between the natural and supernatural, and logi- 
cal in its de luctions. The various steps in the argu- 
ment, tie cumulative nature of the proof which 
fortifies the conclusions, and the satisfactory cha- 
racter of the whole argument, can only be learned 
from a consecutive reading of the book. On a 
subject of such importance, which bears on the 
very vitality of the Christian religion, the author 
is a safe guide. He is in no danger of the 
fanciful theories of lute writers who have treated 
the subject, furnished as he is, not only with the 
necessary inteſlectual oultur-, but of self-possessed 
and Christian principles. | 
Tun Suabr. Stn; or, Life in a Country Parsonage. 

a Pastors Wife. New York, 1862, Nobert 
er & Brothers; Philadelphia, William S. & 

| Martien, 12mo, pp. 348. 

e read the Shaily-Side on its first appearance, 
and then admitted that, from our own certain 
information, there were representations in it of the 
trials of a country minister's life which, unfor- 
tunately, were too truthful. There is a sunny 
side as well as a shady- side; but in many cases of 
pastoral life, the former is less obvious, We do 
not expect for our pioneer ministry a life of ease 
and luxury; it must necessarily endure hardship; 
and yet it is cruel in a congregation, when they 
have the ability to prevent it, to intensify a minis- 
ter’s trials by keeping him in a state of perpetual 
anxiety, if not poverty. As this is a new edition 
of a book which made considerable impression 
when first published, we may venture to hope that 
it has a mission yet to perform, in alleviating the 
sorrows of many a rural minister, by awakening 
among the people a more tender regard for their 
situation. 


Gop’s Way or Praca. A Book for the Anxious. 
By Horatius Bonar, D.D. New York, 1862, 
Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William 
S. & Alfred Martien. 18mo, pp. 200. 

As dealing with awakened sinners is an ex- 
tremely delicate, as well as important work, it is 
well we should have the best advices of ex- 

ienced men, who have given us the results of 


Perie 
. their careful study. Young pastors should, especi 


ally, give themselves to the study of casuistical 
divinity; their hardest and most responsible duty 
is to deal with men's consciences. This little book 
of Dr. Bonar will furnish thein with valuable hints, 
and it will be a good book to place in tlie hands 
of the inquiring and the self-justifying. 


Marcaret Howrs. A Story of To Day. Boston, 

1862, Ticknor & Fitlds. 12mo, pp. 266. 

This story is re-published from the Allantic 
Monthly, where it appeared originally in numbers. 
It is rather of a gloomy complexion. The author 
holds a skilful and vigorous pen. 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

The Atlantic Monthly for March, like its prede- 
cessors, has much to interest and amuse. The 
following is the table of contents:—1. The Fruits 
of Free Labour in the Smaller Islands of the 
British West Indies, 2. A Story of To-Day. 
3. Mountain Pictures, 4. The Use of the Rille. 
5, Agnes of Sorrento. 6 Methods of Study in 
Natura! History. 7. The Southern Cross. 8. Con- 
cerning the Sorrows of Childhood. 9. The Re- 
hhabilitation of Spain. 10. A Raft that no Man 
Made. 11. Fremont's Hundred Days in Mis- 
souri. 12. Birdofredom Sa win, Esq.,to Mr. Hosea 
Bigiow. 13. Taxation. 14. Voyage of the Good 
Ship Union. 15. Recent American Publications. 

«A Strange Story,” by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, is 
published in the double-columned pamphlet form, 
of 200 pages, by the Messrs. Harper of New 
York. From glancing at it, we would judge it 
was a strange story, and impiobable. _ 

«Ministerial Qualifications” is the title of an 


_ Introductory Lecture before the Theological Semi- 


nary of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania, by Professor Willson. It is, 
as a matter of course, an instructive and well 
prepared production. 

The Messrs. Peterson, of Philadelphia, have 
published a new and revised edition of their 
«Complete Coin-Book,” in which we have the 
pictured counterfeit of all the current coins in the 
world, with their values affixed. A really useful 
book. ° 

We have received from the Superintendent of 
the Census Office, Washington City, a large sheet 
of much interest, embracing, in tabular form, the 
Population of the United States and Territories, 
from 1790 to 1860, with rate of increase and de- 


crease, &c. 
Harpers New Monthly for March has a fund of 
useful and amusing reading, and is abundantly 
illustrated. 

The Continental Monthly for March isa candi- 
date for fame; and, although it appears in Boston 
by the side of the Atlantic Monthly, it makes good 
headway in this its third number. 

Littell’: Living Age, Nos. 926, 927, Student and 
Schoolmate,a “Report to the Secretary of War of 
the Operations of the Sanitory Commission,” Hall's 
Journal of Health, Home Missionary, Foreign Mis- 
stonary, have been received. 

The Pulpit and Rostrum for March is a double 


number, and embraces “three unlike speeches,” 


relating to questions of the times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison, of Massachusetts; Garret Davis, of Ken- 
tucky ; and Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia. 

Arthur's Home Magazine for March has its usual 
pleasant miscellany of reading matter. 


A BAD WOMAN. 

When that which in itself is supremely 
amiable is utterly perverted from its proper 
purpose, it becomes supremely odious. 
when woman, who was desigued to be man’s 
chief created. blessing, becomes his coun- 
sellor to do wickedly,” and fearlessly leads 
the way, she fully vindicates the poet’s 
paradox,— 

A shameless woman is the worst of men; 
and proves an unmingled bane. Should the 
husband of such a wife be pious, under her 
influence he may become profane; if gener- 
ous, she may make him miserly; if peace- 
able and unsuspecting, she may ruffle and 
enrage him, and involve him in constant 
quarrels. She may change a very Barnabas 


into % gon of Belial,” whe cannot be spoken 
to. Where the husband and wife are alike 


unprineipled, they will feed the vanity and 
— the A each other. They 
will make extravagance more excessive, cov- 
etousness more stingy, indifference more 
stolid, malice more malignant, and vice, in 
general, still more vicious. A sinner, by 
marrying a sioner, becomes fourfold strong 


zin sin; and a believer, by marrying an un- 


believer, steps presumptuously on a road 
which will probably lend iia’ back to the 
regions of unbelief. 


Aud 


Fi “ 
JOHN G. SAXE. 
— 


| “Come listen awhile to me, my lad. 


+ Ware — 


THE SNAKE IN THE GLASS. 
A HOMILY. 


Come listen to me for a spell! 
Let that terrible drum 
| For a moment be dumb, 
For your uncle ie going to tell 
What befell. 
A youth who loved liquor too well. 


A clever young man was be, my lad: 
Aud with beauty ancommonly blest, 
: Ere, with brandy and wine, 
Hs began to decline, 
Aud behaved like a person possessed ; 
1 


I protest 
The temperance plan is the best. 


‘One evening he went to a tavern, my lad; 
He went to a tavern one night, 
And drinking too much 
Ram, brandy, and such, 
The chap got exceedingly “tight,” 
And was quite 
What your aunt would entitle a “fright.” 


Tue fellow fell into a snooze, my lad; 
’Tis a horrible slumber he takes, 
He trembles with fear, 
And acts very queer; 
My eyes! how he shivers and shakes 
When he wakes, 
And raves about horrid great snakes! 


Tie a warning to you and to me, my lad, 
A particuler caution to all— 
Though po one can see 
The vipers but he— 
To hear the poor lunatie bawl, 
„How they crawl, 
All over the fluor and the wall!“ 


Next morning he took to his bed, my lad; 
Next morning he took to his bed; 
Aud he never got up, 
To dine or to sup, 
Though properly physicked and bled; 
And I read, 


Next day, the poor fellow was dead ! 


Youv’e heard of the snake in the grass, my lad; 
Of the viper oonoealed in the grass; 
| But now, you must kuow, 
Man's deadliest fue 
Is a snake of a different class; 
Alas! 
’Tis the viper that lurks in the glass! 


A warning to you and to me, my lad; 
A very imperative call— 
Of liquor keep clear; 
Don't drink even beer. 
If you'd shun all occasion to fall; 
If it at all, 
Pray take it uncommonly small. 


And if you are partial to snakes, my lad; 
(A passion I think very low.) 
Don't enter to see em, 
The Devil's Museum 
»Tis very much better to go, 
(That's so!) 
And visit a regalar show. 


N. F. Ledger. 


THE BURNSIDE EXPEDITION. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer gives the 
following notice of this expedition in the 
terrific storm which it encountered at Hat- 
teras Iulet: ee? 

The scene presented at the time of the 
disaster was truly heart-rending, and lan- 
guage cannot picture it The soldiers on 
board of the transports manned the yards 
and rigging—the waves mean - 
while broke over the hulls beneath —and 
cried aloud for help. At one time, twenty 
vessels were seen riding in the gale, with 
their flags union down, asa signal of dis- 
tress; but as the best life-boat coald not 
live in the roaring waters, no assistance 
could be rendered. In consequence of the 
non-arrival of the water-boats and store- 
ships, water and food became scarce, and the 
soldiers had to eat raw beans for three days, 
and caught the rain water they got to driak 
in their hats, in pans, tubs, buckets, &c. 
Commodore Goldsborough was attacked 
during the violent storm with a fit of rheu- 
matic gout, which completely disabled bim 
for active duty. At one time he arose from 
his lounge, and asked the Almighty to spare 
him his sufferings fora few moméhtts, for 
the sake of his dear country. General 
Burnside was ubiquitous; he was every 
thing and every where. With nothing to 
distinguish him but his yellow belt, in blue 
shirt, slouched hat, and high boots, he stood 
in the bows of his light boat, speaking every 
vessel, and asking affectionately about the 
welfare of the men. His master mind lost 
nothing in this time of terror. Suddenly 
learning that the troops were suffering for 
water, he made the beach near Fort Clark, 
and directing the work of the condenser 
there, he succeeded in preparing the sea 
water for drinking at the rate of three hun- 
dred gallons an hour, and soon had the fleet 
supplied. At one time he was begged to 
take some rest, but this he refused to do, 
exclaiming, ‘The contractors have ruined 
me, but God holds me in his palm, and all 
may yet be well.“ 


THE LISBON EARTHQUAKE OF 1755 


Lisbon had had several previous shocks, 
but, being uninjured, forgot them, and did 
not consider them to be warnings, or even 
threats. Science had not reduced the ac- 
tions of earthquakes to any certain terms, 
and considered them inconsistent sequences ; 
they were then, as they still are, mysteries. 
There was at first an undulating tremble of 
two minutes, which many laughing, feasting 
people thought was caused by a wagon rum- 
bling underneath the windows. Then an- 
other, in a few minutes, worse and unmis- 
takable, so that houses split and rent, and 
a dust arose that hid the sun. Then another 
interval of dreadful silence, and the city 
fell to pieces like a card-house—palace, hut, 
and cabin; church, casino, gambling house, 
and thieves’ kitchen, amid a dusty fog as of 
an eclipse; through which dreadful apoca- 
lyptic darkness arose groans, screams, and 
shrieks of the dying and the immured. 

Au eye-witness, in a ship lying in the 

said, He saw the whole city sudden- 
ly heave like a wave. Lisbon had disap- 
peared.” Another man wrote a day after- 
wards :—‘‘ There is not a house to rest one’s 
head in.” At the same time, to swell the 
horror, the sea rose as if torn up by the 
roots, and threatened to bury even the ruins. 

This ten minutes’ spasm of the earth was 
felt not merely on the volcanic line: it 
spread like a storm, even through Loch Lo- 
mond; it tossed ships in the Atlantic, it 
was seen at the Orkneys, it turned the 
springs at the Clifton Hot Wells dark as 
ink; the very intelligence of it came like a 
thunder-clap on men’s minds. The Last 
Day was prophesied louder than ever, by 
the men who live by frightening people 
sillier than themselves, with such prophe- 
cies. 

It drove men mad, it increased atheism, 
it hurried men to convents, it turned prodi- 
gals pious io a single day; High Tories, who 
never could see any. causes that led to that 
great moral convulsion that split thrones, 
swallowed up dynasties, and devoured effete 
and rotten institutions that cumbered the 
ground. It was taken, on the other hand, 

y free and encyclapaadists, 
as a proof of 's disregard of his crea- 
tures, and of the non-existence of a special 
Providence, 

It is difficult to realize the punishment of 
Corab and his company in this bright city, 


now hung with flowers, and canopied with 


a roof of such blue and fiery brightness. 
Yet all these furrows that are now streets, 


all these sudden slopes that drive you down ° 


alleys like well-shafts, all these cliff- heights, 
such as the public gardens in the place are 
terraced on, are the results of this great re- 


former and unpwilder: The brute power of 
the earthquake shook the city into rubbish. | 


in ten, minutes, and the most terrible 
— ita cruelty very. 
Black Horse Square I now.cas walk 


~~" | over, whistling as I go, and looking at the 


It wos to this broad space In front of 
palace that, when the first shock subsided, 
and the roofs hud ceased to split, and the 
floors to vpen ſor a few minutes, that 
thousands of the Lisbon people rushed with 
children, caskets, or whatever they deemed 
most precious, to fall on their knees, and 
pray to the God whom they expected every 
moment to see bursting from the clouds— 
his voice the thunder, in his hand the 
lightnings—in the great fury of his anger 
appearing to reap the gu'lty world. 

t moment, as in huddled, frightened, 
half. naked groups, the boldest lay trembling, 
eatranced, palsied, or screaming, the square 
opened in the midst, and into that yawnin 
grave they all sank, and the earth clos 
over them. At the same moment, a great 
convulsion swallowed up the quays, and the 
waves closed over every boat and vessel 
anchored there, not a fragment of them 
ever appearing again. Now, when I hail 
Jobn Fish, and call for a boat, I little think 


it of the 


square; and so far are the lounging English 
sailors from having any very cleur tradition 
about it, that when I ask one of them, he 
tells me that the old city was on the oppo- 
site side of the bay, not knowing that he 
now stands on the burial-place of thousands. 
—Life in Spain, by Walter Thornbury. 


DIPHTHERIA. 


We notice this insidious disease has be- 
come quite prevalent in some parts of the 
country. It is a malady that, if not arrested 
at its very outset, is almost certain to prove 
fatal. As soon as the first symptoms ap- 
pear, a physician should be instantly sum- 
moned. Meantime, until the Doctor ar- 
} rives, temporary relief can be afforded by 
gargling the throat every ten minutes with 
a strong decoction of common salt and wa- 
ter. Make it as strong as the patient can 
endure it without strangling, say a teaspoon- 


In many instances this simple remedy has 
been kaown to entirely check the disease, 
without the aid of any further prescription. 
— Scientific American. 


A WONDERFUL CLOCK. 


The clock in the tower of the Cathedral 
of Strausburg is not only a monster in size, 
but is the most wonderful piece of mechan- 
ism in the world. It is one hundred feet 
high, thirty feet wide, and fifteen feet deep. 
About twenty feet from the bottom is the 
dial, on each side of which is a cherub, 
holding a small mallet in his band, while 
over the dial is a small bell; the cherub on 
the left strikes the first quarter, and that on 
the right, the second quarter. Fifty feet 
above the dial is a colossal figure of Time, 
with a bell in his left hand, and a scythe in 
his right. A figure of a young man ia front 
strikes the third quarter on the bell in Time’s 
left hand, and then turns and glides with a 
slow step around behind Time, when oat 
comes an old man with a mallet and 4 * 
bimself in front of the great reaper. -he 
hour of twelve comes, the old man deisber. 
ately strikes, with much power, twelve times 
on the bell. He then glides slowly behind 
Time, and the young man again comes out 
and takes his position, ready to do his duty 
when called upon by the machinery. As 
soon as the old man has struck twelve and 
disappeared, another set of machinery is set 
in motion, some twelve feet higher, where 
there is a high cross with the image of 
Christ upon it. The instant twelve is etruck 
a figure of one of the Apostles walks out 
from behind, comes in front, turns facing 
the cross, bows, and walks on around to his 
place. This is repeated until the twelve 
Apostles, large as life, walk out, bow, and 
passon. As the last appears, an enormous 
game cock, perched on the pinnacle of the 
clock, slowly flaps his wings, stretches forth 
his neck and crows three times, so loud as 
to be heard outside of the church to some 
distance, and with iife-like naturalness. 
Then all is still as death. 


— 


THE JEWISH FORM OF OATH. 


The Court of Aldermen had to sit in 
judgment recently upon a somewhat sin- 
gular question. Mr. Joseph, a Jewish 
gentleman, presented himself to take the 
usual oath required from brokers. The 
Town Clerk, in handing the gentleman 
a copy of the Old Testament, requested 
him to put on his hat, that being 
the form usual among persons of his re- 
ligion. Alderman Solomons asserted that 
the Court had no power to require this act 
to be performed, but that it must be purely 
voluntary. Mr. Joseph having declared 
that the oath would Ss equally binding 
whether be took it with his head covered or 
not, the observance of the custom was not 
insisted upon; but Mr. Joseph afterwards, 
of his own choice, put his hat on.—LZnglish 


paper. 


WHAT TO EAT, AND WHEN. 


When a piece of land is exhausted of the 
element which is the principal ingredient 
of a certain crop, that ingredient must be 
supplied, or the crop will fail in quantity 
and quality; hence the thrifty farmer ascer- 
tains the wants of the soil, and supplies it 
with the needed manure every year. The 
human body is exhausted of its elements 
day by day, and day by day must these ele- 
ments be supplied by what we eat and 
drink ; but the required proportion of these 


the temperature of the .weather, and he 
who eats the same in quantity and quality 
in July as at Christmas, will die in a 
month, because the adult eats for two rea- 
sons—to warm and to nourish. All food 
| contains two chief principles—Carbon, to 
keep from freezing; Nitrogen, to keep 
‘from famishing. The proportion of these 
elements varies with the food. Those who 
work a great deal, require a great deal of 
nourishment, of nitrogen, for it is the flesh- 
forming principle. Those who are ex- 
posed a great deal to the cold, should eat 
the carbonaceous, the heat-supplying food. 
Butter and fat are three-fourths carbon; 
vegetables have but little, berries none. 
Hence Greenlanders, in their icy homes, 
luxuriate in blubber and whale-oil, while 
the people of the sunny South revel in 
oranges and bananas, on the plantain and 
the peach, on dates and figs, on lemons, 
tamarinds, pine-apples, &. We who live 
in latitudes between, are permitted the diet 
of the Polar Seas and the tropics, in their 
season. A wise man will take but little 
carbonaceous food on a suddenly hot day; 
but if suddenly cold, it is best for him to 
eat more of fuel making food. An infinite 
number of fevers and of colds would be 
avoided if timely attention were paid to 
these things. By the aid of these state- 
ments, the following tables may be used to 
great advantage, showing the amount of 
carben, or heat-forming principle, in sev- 
eral articles of food. There is not one per 
cent. of nitrogen, or flesh.forming principle, 
io fruits, berries, and the more common 
vegetables. Meats have about fifteen per 
cent. The meats ave twenty-five per 
cent. of nutriment, that is, including both 
carbon and nitrogen. Of all meats, mut- 
ton is the most nutritious, thirty per cent. ; 
fish least, twenty per cent. Of all vege- 
tables, white beans are the most nutritious, 


ninety five per cent.; wheat-flour, ninety 


of the dead lying under that churchyard 


ful of salt to two tablespoonfuls of water. |: 


elements changes with the seasons, with 


er cent. ; taralps, the Teast, five per 
f fruits; plams,are the most 
thirty per cent.; apples, seventeen; melons 
and cucumbers, three, 


tho rest being water | 


more waste, the more 


open the bowels are: 9 
Curr ran „ „ ntils, . 
— 4 3 Wheat Bread. . 40 
Artichokes, 9 Sugar. 42 

Milk, 10 eats, Fat, — — 8 
Potatoes, . 11 Butter, 5 
Lean Meat, . 13 | Boup, k 
Rye Bread. — 31 Lard, „„ 80 
Gum Arabic,. . . 36 | Beans, 


SO 
—Journal of Health. | 


 -HERCULANEUM AND POMPEII. 


You have heard of the burning mountain, 
Etna. Vesuvius is the name of another 
volcano. Once, nearly 1800 years ago, 
strange sbunds were heard below; and from 
the hollow mountain great clouds of black 
smoke arose, rushing up, and whirling 
round, and spreading out till it looked like 
a huge pine tree, whose was in the 
sky. Then dust and ashes showered down 
like snow, filling ‘and darkeniog the air. 
Forked lightnings flashed from the cloud of 
smoke and steam. Rain fell in torrents. 
The water swept the volcanic dust along in 
a deluge of mud. Down it rolled, soft 
mud, wave upon wave, covering trees and 
houses! It oame so quickly, there was hard- 
ly time to run from it. . 

Two splendid cities were standing be- 
tween Mount Vesuvius and the sea; their 
names were Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
The muddy flood came pouring through 
their streets. It filled the shops. It filled 
the houses. It filled the theatres and tem- 
ples. The baker left his bread upon the 
counter. The apothecary left his pills half 
made. Hundreds of years after, these 
things were found where the people had 
left them, by those who dug down through 
the hardened mud. Persons running from 
the town saw the mud torrents sweeping 
along their road, and ran for safety into 
the cellar of a country house. They were 
found there long after, buried in the mud 
which had poured in after them, and filled 
the place; seventeen skeletons were found 
together in obe cellar. 

And still it came, that suffocating mud. 
It filled the streets up to the tops of the 
house walls. It covered over the roofs. 
House after house was hidden under it, till 
not one building could be seen above it. 
And still it came from the smoking, steam- 
ing mountain, and piled up, and spread out 
above the buried cities. At last it cooled, 
and hardened; and in after years, men 
ploughed the earth there, and built homes 
for themselves, and knew not that deep be- 
neath them lay the two lost cities, Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii. 


— 


THE SINNER’S BURIAL. 
Wrapt in a Christless shroud, 
Hle sleeps the Christless sleep; ; 
Above bim, the eternal cloud, 
Beneath, the fiery deep. 


Lid in Christiess tomb, 
There, bound with felon chain, 
He waits the terrors of bis doom, 
The jadgment and the pain. 


O, Christless shroud, how cold! 
How dark, O Christless tomb! 

O, grief that never can grow old! 
O, endless, hopeless doom! 


O,. Christless sleep, how sad! 
What waking shalt thou know? 
For thee no star, no dawning glad, 
Only the lasting woe! 


10 rocks and hills in vain 
Shall be the sinner’s call; 

O, day of wrath, and death, and pain, 
The lost soul’s funeral! 


O, Christless soul, awake, 
Ere thy last sleep begin; 
O, CnRIST, THE SLEEPER’S SLUMBERS BREAK, 
Burst THOU THE BANDS OF SIN! 
— Bonar. 


A SCENE AT A REVIEW. 


There was a beautiful instance of fine 


| horsemanship displayed at a late review 


held at Vienna, upon the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of 
the military order of the Maria Theresa, 
when some thirty thousand cavalry were in 
line. A little child in the front row of the 
spectators, becoming frightened, rushed for. 
ward just as a squadron of hussars were 
charging at full tilt—swooping down with 
maddening velocity, nay, almost on the 
child. 

and the mother of the. child, while the 
lovely and amiable Empress almost fainted 
with horror, for the child’s destruction 
seemed inevitable. The little one was 
almost under the horses’ feet—another 
instant would have sealed its doom—when 
a hussar without lessening his speed or 
loosening his hold, threw himself along his 
horse’s neck, and seizing the child, placed 
it in safety in front of his saddle without so 
much as changing the pace or breaking the 
alignment in the least. A hundred thou- 
sand voices hailed with pride and joy the 
deed, while but two voices could but sob 
their gratitude—the one a mother’s, the 
other that of her sympathizing and beloved 
Empress. A proud moment that must have 
the hussar, when his Emperor, 
taking the enamelled cross of merit, at- 
tached it to his breast -a proud monument 
alike for the sovereign and the man. Lon- 


Materials in their Invisible State. 


If a piece of silver be put into nitric acid, 
a clear and colourless liquid, it is rapidly 
dissolved, and vanishes from the sight. The 
solution of silver may be mixed with water, 
and, to appearance, no effect whatever is 
produced. Thus, in a pail of water we may 
dissolve and render invisible more thah fifty 
dollars worth of silver, lead, and iron; but 
every other metal can be treated in the same 
way, with similar results. When charcoal 
is burned, when candles are burned, when 
paper is burned, these substances all disap- 
pear, and become invisible. In fact, every 
material which is visible can, by certain 
treatment, be rendered invisible. Matter 
which, in one condition, is perfectly opaque, 
and will not admit the least ray of light to 
pass through it, will, in another form, be- 
come quite transparent. The cause of this 
wonderful effect of the condition of matter 
is utterly inexplicable. Philosophers do 
not even broach theories upon the subject, 
much less do they endeavour to explain it. 
The substances dissolved in water, or burned. 
5 the air, are not, however, destroyed or 
ost. 
By certain well known means they can be 
recovered, and again be made visible ; some 
exactly in the same state as they were before 
their invisibility; others, though not in the 
same state, can be shown in their elemen- 
tary condition; and thus it can be proved 
that, having once existed, it never ceases to 
exist, although it can change its condition 
like the caterpillar, which becomes a chry- 
salis, and then a gorgeous butterfly. If a 
pailful of the solution of silver be cast into 
the stream, it is apparently lost by its dis- 
persion in the water; but it nevertheless 
continues to exist. So, when a bushel of 
charcoal is burned in a stove, it disappears, 
in consequence of the gas produced being 
mixed with the vast atmosphere; but yet 
the charcoal is still in the air. Qn the 
brightest and sunniest day, when every ob- 
ject can be distinctly seen above the horizon, 
handreds of tons of charcoal, in an invisible 
condition, pervade the air. Glass is a 


Terror paralyzed alike the spectators. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


beautiful illustration of the transparency of 
a compound which, in trath, is nothing but 
a mixture of the rust of three metals. 
The power of matter to change its con- 
ditions from solid capacity to limpid trans- 
parency.causes. some rather puzzling phe- 
nomena. 8 S increase in weight 
without any apparent cause; for instance, a 
plant goes on increasing in weight a hun- 
dred fold for every atom that is missing 


from the earth in which it is growing. Now, 


the simple explanation of this is, that leaves 


| of plants have the power of withdrawing the 


invisible charcoal from the atmosphere, and 
restoring it to its visible state in some shape 
or other. The lungs of animals and a 
smokeless furnace change matter from its 
visible to its invisible state. The gills of 
fishes and the leaves of plants reverse this 
operation, rendering invisible or gaseous 
matter visible. Thus the balance in nature 
is maintained, although the continual change 
has been going on long prior to the creation 
of the “extinct animals.“ Piesse. 


Form and Garden. 


PREVENTION or Woop Rorrine.—To 
prevent posts and piles from rotting, the 
following coating has been recommended, 
which is the more suitable since it is eco- 
nomical; impermeable to water, and nearly 
as hard as stone:—Take 50 of rosin, 
40 of ‘finely-powdered chalk, 300 parts (or 
less) of fine white sharp sand, 4 parts of 
linseed oil, 1 part of native red oxide of 
copper, and 2 parts of sulphuric acid. First 
heat the rosin, chalk, sand, and oil, in an 
iron boiler; then add the oxide, and with 
care, the acid; stir the composition care- 
fully, and apply the coat while it is hot. 
If it be not liquid enough, add a little more 
oil. This coating, when it is cold and dry, 
forms a varnish which is hard as stone. 


Sucogss IN FarMInG.—A young farmer 
asked an old Scotchman for advice in his 
pursuit. He told him what had been the 
secret of his own success in farming, and 
concluded with the following warning: 
„Never, Sandie, never—above all things, 
NEVER get in debt; but if ever you do, let 
it be for manure !’’ 

TRIMMING PEACH TreEs.—In trimming 
peach trees, it is strongly recommended that 
the modern mode of shortening the limbs, 
instead of cutting the whole away, seems to 
be approved by all who have made the trial. 
We hear of no serious objection to cutting 
off half the last year’s growth, and letting 
numerous shoots come out that may bear in 
another year. When peach trees are trim- 
med, as apple trees are, the limbs that are 


left soon become bare, and no fruit is found |. 


but on the extremities. Never mind the 
peach blossoms; there will be twice as many 
as the tree ought to keep, and by lopping 
off a part, the remainder will produce a 
larger and richer fruit.“ 


Foop or Cows AFTER CALVING.—It is 
customary with many farmers to feed cows, 
immediately after calving, with warm slops 
—a pail of bran, or eet and warm water, 
well salted; and a better diet is commenced 
at once, in order to get as much milk as 
possible. This is objected to by some, ‘as 
contrary to nature, and very likely to in- 
duce caked bag and milk fever; also that 
the cow should have-rest and quiet. It is 
an error to suppose that tasking the stomach, 
after the fatigue of parturition, can be other- 
wise than hurtful. A drink of water and 
a little dry hay is enough for the first day, 
aod she should have nothing better than 
the best hay for three or four days—until 
all inflammatory symptoms are past. So 
says the Rural Register. 


To Stop BLEEDING.—A correspondent 
of the American Agriculturist writes that 
bleeding from a wound, in man or beast, 
may be stopped by a mixture of wheat flour 
and common salt in two parts, bound on 
with a cloth. If the bleeding be profuse, 
use a large quantity, say from one to three 
pints. It may be left on for hours, or even 
days, if necessary. 

VINEGAR IN TWENTY-FouR Hours.— 
The whole philosophy of the mahufacture 
of vinegar is included in the word oxyda- 
tion, the alcohol contained in cider, beer, 
or wine, combining with the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, becomes acetic acid, which, in 
a diluted state, is vinegar. The methods 
usually pursued in the domestic manufac- 
ture of this article are, to say the least of 
them, susceptible of improvement. The 
conversion of cider into good vinegar, by 
exposure to the air in casks, requires weeks, 
and even months, to accomplish, because 
only a small surface is exposed at one time 
to the oxydizing action of the atmosphere. 
By exposing a larger surface of the liquor 
to the atmosphere, oxydation takes place 
with corresponding rapidity, and the process 
may be 5 in from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours. The method of accom- 
seme this rapid acetification, which has 
ong been known to scientific men and man- 
ufacturers, may be pursued, without diffi- 
culty, in private houses, as follows:—Take 
a clean flour barrel, and bore augur holes 


all around the sides, and in the bottom; 


set it over a flat tub or open cask, and fill 
it light with beech shavings, which have 
been soaked in vinegar. On top of this 
barrel, which is open, lay two strips of 
wood, and resting on these a pail filled with 
cider, beer, or the like. Procure twelve or 
fifteen lengths of cotton wicking, about 
thirty inches long: which, after dipping in 
the liquid, arrange round the sides of the 
pail at regular intervals, so that one end of 
each wick will be hanging in the cider, and 
the other one havging down outside, and 
below the bottom of the pail. By means 
of these wicks, the pail will gradually be 
emptied of its contents, which, trickling 
over the shavings, will be exposed to the air, 
absorb oxygen, and finally be received in 
the tub beneath. By returning the liquor 
into the pail above, and suffering this trick- 
ling process to be repeated two or three 
times, a splendid vinegar will be obtained. 
The whole secret of the process lies in the 
mechanical increase of surface accomplished 
by the shavings —WScientific American. 

FarrENINxd ANIMALS.—Dr. Playfair, in 
the Journal of the Royal Agricultural So- 


ciety, in speaking of the necessity of warmth 


to fatten an animal readily, says that if we 
would fatten animals in winter, we must 
give them a summer temperature, by warm- 
ing the shed and stables they occupy. The 
air that they breathe should be as pure as 
possible. 

Tue Horse Cuestnut Tree. — This 
tree, which is a native of Asia, is of more 
agricultural value than is generally sup- 
posed. In Switzerland horse-chestnuts are 
fed to sheep to fatten them, and they give 
a fine flavour to the mutton They are 
there crushed in mills similar to our cider 
mills, and fed sparingly, otherwise sheep, 
in their greediness, would injure them- 
selves. In an economical point of view, 
the horse-chestnut in this country must, in 
time, become an article of importance, for 
the purpose of increasing our forage re- 
sources, from the fact that cattle are as 
fond of them, and can be fatted by them, 
as wellas sheep. In the great regions of 
the West, where land is plentiful and cheap, 
and timber for fencing-rail abundant, it will 
not soon be needed; but in all our extreme 
Eastern and Northern States, where the 
land is not well adapted to. raising corn, 
and also in the vast timberless plains of the 
West, where fencing is one of the most con- 
siderable,items of expense, the introduction 


of this tree must be a desideratum. It is 


difficult to estimate the amount of waste 
ground in our highly cultivated districts, 
that could be filled with these trees without 
encroaching upon that used for crops. 
Banks of streams, fence corners, hill banks, 
nooks and corners too small to be enclosed, 
take up.a space of almost every farm in the 
country, and in some to a considerable ex- 
tent. These places, as well as replacing the 
otherwise useless shade trees for cattle and 


ornament, could be filled with them. In 
the course of a few years they would bear 
an immense amount of fruit, which. could 


and expense, than common corn. II 
the far Went there are thousands and thou- 
sands of acres that cannot be put into wheat 
and corn on account of the want of fencing 
materials. This tree, not needing any thing 
of the kind, can take their place, and a vast 
amount of forage obtained, with less than. 
one-tenth of the trouble and expense attend- 
ing the cultivation of the cereals. The great 
disadvantages to be overcome, are the pro- 
per quantity to feed, as too much will in- 
jure the cattle.— Scientific American. 


SorEWING ON Nuts.—We have some- 
times known nuts on thrashing machines, 
circular saws, &o., to be found so tight 
that no wrench would remove them. This 
was because they had been held in the hand 
till they became warm, and being then ap- 
plied to very cold screws in wiater, they 
contracted by cooling on, and thus held the 
screw with an immevable grasp. Always 
avoid putting a warm nut on a cold screw}; 
and to remove it, apply a large heated iron 
in contact with the nut, so as to heat and 
expand it, and it will loosen at once—or a 
cloth wet with boiling water will accomplish 
the same purpose. 

To Cunx Sueep Skins wits THE WOOL 
ON.—Take one tablespoonful of alum, and 
two of saltpetre; pulverize well, and mix 
together thoroughly. Sprinkle this powder 
upon the flesh side of the skin, and fold to- 
gether, with the wool out; hang up in a 
cool place. In two or three days, as soon 


as dry, take down and scrape the flesh with 


a blunt-edged knife till clean. This com- 
pletes the process. Such skins make ex- 
cellent saddle covers. 


Children’s Calin, 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 


Whate’er my lot in life may be, 
The whole is yet unknown to me; 
But ever may I trust in Thee. 

My Father. 


My journey I begin now young, 

It may be trying, may be long; 
Bat, led by Thee, I can’t go wrong, 
M/ Father. 


It may be short, and early end, 
To only few brief days extend ; 
But on Thy care I may depend, 
My Rather. 


For Thou wilt guide me day by day, 
As I commit to Thee my way, 
And meekly follow and obey 

My Father. 


And if the path is dark and drear, 
And all around excites my fear, 
Thou wilt be nigh, my heart to cheer, 
My Father. 


And when I come to Jordan’s stream, 
However chill or deep it seem, 
Thou wilt my spirit then redeem, 
My Father. 


Help me to trust Thy faithful grace, 

To bring me to that happy place, 

Where I shall see Thy glorious face, 
My Father. 


And the redeemed Thy love adore, 
I'll sing Thy praise for evermore, 
: My Father. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A VERY LITERAL FAITH, 


Mrs. Mason, who was a missionary among 
the Karens for eighteen years, was usually 
called mamma by her pupils. A little Karen 
boy once addressed to her this short letter, no 
doubt in the full belief that he was employing 
a strong Christian argument: 

Dear Mamma—The Bible says, Ask, and 
ye shall recive.’ I read so in the holy book of 
Matthew. Please send me a knife!” 

Mrs. Mason rewarded the little fellow’s 
faith, by giving him the object he so much 
desired. 


NEVER IN A HURRY. 

A group of girls were looking over some 
drawings which lay on the teacher’s desk. 
They were all members of the drawing class, 
and they were very impartial in their criti- 
cisms. Mise Stanley, the instructress, would 
have been surprised, had she heard how near 
right some of the girls’ comments were. 

„Here, cried Fannie Lee, holding up a 
small crayon sketch of a child asleep; “here 
is Cornelia Ames’ performance. It is sure to 
be well done, for she is never in a hurry.” 

The sketch was, indeed, well done, and it 
subsequently took the prize. The lights and 
shadows were managed with wonderful effect, 
and the curls upon the pure brow were of the 
most beautiful golden hue. O! Cornelia Ames! 
All this because you were never in a harry.” 

Dear little school girl! Don’t hurry over 
those tiresome boundaries, and puzzling map 
questions. Don’t hurry over that hateful com- 
position, whose title, ‘‘ Perseverance,” stares at 
you, like a cyclops, from the top of the page! 
Don’t hurry over that Ancient History, where 
Thebes, and Tadmor, and Regulus, and Cori- 
olanus, mingle themselves in such confusion. 
Never be in a hurry! It is only the careful, 
sober, earnest, pains-taking pupil, who will 
reap, by-and-by, the pupil’s reward, and earn 
a fair title to that higher name, ‘‘scholar.” 


HOW TO BE LOVED. 


whole troop of noisy, happy little children 
came rusbing out to play. A high swing was 
put up in the yard from one of the branches 
of an old elm tree, and it was a favourite sport 
among the little ones to swing there at recess. 


A little girl, of about ten summers, ran to the 


swing, and had just seated herself in it, when 
one of her companions called out roughly, 
„Here, Julia, I want to swing; let me have 
it, I say.” 

Instead of making a quarrelsome reply, and 
keeping the swing, which rightfully belonged 
to her, the little girl jumped immediately out, 
and said pleasantly— 

„Well, Joe, you shall have it; I wouldn't 
have taken it, bat I thought no one else wanted 
it. Just now you were busy with the squir- 
rels; but I am sure you may have it, so don’t 
look so cross about it.” 

„Now, Joe Stone, you are too bad!” cried 
the other children. Here Julia has not had 
the swing at all for two days, and now because 
she gives up so pleasantly, you take it away 
from her; I declare it is a shame! Come, 
Julia, you shall have your swing.” And they 
commenced pulling Joseph from his seat, 

0 don’t take him away just for me,” said 
Julia quickly; let him have his swing; come 
and help me push him.” 3 

Accordingly, she took hold of the rope, and 
gave the boy a nice swing. Overcome by ber 
generosity, he lost bis sullenness, and at last 
springing to the ground, he caught Julia in 
his arms, and thanking her heartily, placed 
her in the swing, and in his turn pushed her. 

“I declare, Julia Thompson, you are the 
best girl!” said one little voice; “I love you 
dearly.” 

„And so do we all!” was the universal ery. 

Thus pleased and contented, the children 
played happily till recess was over. When 
the time came for them to recite the spelling - 
lesson, Julia took her place as second in the 
class. A little girl was above her who came 
to the class in rather a bad mood, and she 
spoke rudely to Julia, telling her to “move 


out making a fuss, as some children would, 
Jalia quietly moved. When they began to 
spell, Miss Bell Scudder, the crose. young lady 


on to Julia. She spelt it correctly, and took 


her place at the head. Bell's anger knew no. 
bounds. She tarned with a menacing gesture 


be stored and preserved with less cine | 


And there, where sorrows all are o’er, 


It was recess at Miss Tenney’s school. The |. 


sheep; $2.25 morocco. Pos 


farther down, and give her more room.” With- | 


at the head, missed. The word was passed 


to Julia, and sail she would pay ber yet, and 
then commenced whispering to the other girle : 
agsinet Julia. Mies Tenney called her up for 
talking, and asked what ebe ad. 
“I wae saying, ma'am,” answered the girl 


boldly, “that Thompeon looked in her book | , 


when she spelt that ed 

Mies Tenney turned to the child. 

Jolla. have you deceived ms in that way?” 

Julia turned her innocent, surprised face 
full on her teacher, aa che anewered firmly but 
respectfully, ma'am, I did not. Did you. 
ever know me to de %o 

“Children, bow many of you saw Julia 
open her book!“ 

Not a band was raised but Bell’s, ~ 

Julia, I believe you; you have never told 
me an untruth; we will go on with our lessons 
as before.“ exe 

After school the children crowded around 
Julia. Cries of “ How mean in Bell!” “Why 
don’t you scold her for it?” „Tell ber mo- 
ther!” echoed through the group. But Julia 
answered that Bell was sorry to lose ber place, 
that was what made her act so, and that she 
knew she felt badly for it naw. So she went 
to see her, and found the child sitting sullenly 
on the door-step. | | 

„Bell, I don’t feel cross to you,” she said 
softly, as she put her arms around her neck 
and kissed her. But Bell’s only answer was a 
pash and a Get away!“ 

Please don’t do so,” oried Julia once more 
„Jam sorry if you feel badly.” | 

This was too much, and Bell burst out ory- 
ing, exclaiming — 

“I am dreadfully sorry I told a lie about 
you. I never will do it again—never. Please 
forgive me.” 

The forgiveness was readily granted, and 
then Julia told her she must ask forgiveness 
of God, who had been much more grieved by 
what had been said than she had. When the 
other children .came up, they found the two 
girls with their arms about each other’s necks, 
and talking pleasantly. 

Julia, you're a dear good girl,” said one 
and another, as they separated for the night. 

Bell and Julia went home together that 
night. For a while they walked in silence; 
then Bell said, “Julia, how is it that you 
always make every body love you?” nih 

“IT don’t know, I’m sure,” answered Jalia 
sweetly. “I suppose it is because I love them.” 

“T’ll tell you,” said a voice behind them, 
and Joe Stone stepped up. “She loves every 
body, and always gives up her own pleasure 
to make other people happy.” 

Do our little readers know how to make 
people love them? Have they ever tried Ju- 
lia’s way? If not, try it now. Tyact Journal. 


— 


BESSIE AND HER MOTHER. 


Once Bessie had been naughty, and I was 
correcting her in a way that had for her the 
most effect. 

“One reason, my little darling, that you 
ought to be good is, that you sometimes make 
me impatient by being naughty, and then our 
Heavenly Father is not pleased with either of 
us. 
Looking astonished and grieved, she threw 
her arms round my neck, and hid her eyes in 
my shoulder. Presently, a new idea came to 
console her. 

„Don't feel bad about that,” she exclaimed, 
with a radiant smile all over her sweet, tearful 
face I am sure that the Lord will excuse 
you. He knows very well it is all my fault.“ 


LAZY BOYS. . 

A lazy boy makes a lazy man, just as a 
crooked sapling makes a crooked tree. Who 
ever yet saw a boy grow up in idleness, that 
did not make a shiftless vagabond when he 
became a man, unless he had a fortune left 
him, to keep up appearances? The great mass 
of thieves, paupers, and criminals that fill our 
penitentiaries and almshouses, have come to 
what they are, by being brought up in idle- 
ness. Those who constitute the business por- 
tion of the community, those who make our 
great and useful men, were trained up in their 
boyhood to be industrious. 


INTERCESSION. 

In one of our infant classes,” writes a 
visitor, I found forty-five children in excel- 
lent order, and the visit to this class rewarded 
me for all my toil. The text on the card was, 
‘Christ is risen from the dead; and, joining in 
the lesson, I asked many questions about the 
life of Christ; and referring to the passage, 
‘He ever liveth to make intercession for us,’ I 
asked, without expecting an answer, ‘And 
what is meant by intercession?’ After a few 
moments’ pause, a bright-eyed little fellow, 
about six years old, replied, ‘ Speaking a word 
to God for us, 


EN OF THE TIME. 
The following new Card Portraits are now 


ready: 
Mas. Gn. CHARLES F. SMITH, 
8 (the Fort Donelson Hero.) 
Gen. HOOKER, Gx. MEAD 
46 POPE, “ SCHOEPFF, 
in Kentucky.) 
Cor. MAX FRIEDMAN, L. CROSS. 
Car. TON, (in command of the Batteries 
f at the Battle of Drainesville.) 
Carr. DAVID PORTER, (of the Mortar Fleet.) 
Hon. W. H. SEWARD. 
Hox. EDWARD M. BATES. 
New Portraits added weekly. 
Price 10 cents each, or Twenty Portraits for 
. nt by mail, on of the priee. 
Published by 
WILLIAM S. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 1—3t 


8 FOR SALE.—A large and flourishing 
School for sale in a large City. Income 
over $3000. From $1200 to $1500 cash required. 
Immediate application must be made. 
Address M. W. STOKES, 
mar 1—2t* Philadelphia Post Office. 


EW POCKET TRACTS FOR SOLDIERS.— 
Twenty 32mo Tracts in a packet, 5 cents; 
postage 2 cents. 
» SOLDIER’S POCKET CARDS. 

Twenty-eight Cards, in clear type, containing 
the great Truths of the Gospel. In a packet, 
8 cents; postage 4 cents. : 

TRACTS FOR BEGINNERS IN DIVINE KNOWLEDGE. 

Twenty four Tracts in square form, 4 pp. each, 
Illustrated. In a packet, 10 cents; postage 4 cts. 

NEW TRACTS. 

No. 640. The Effect of Pardon—4 pp. A har- 
dened soldier, who had often been punished, is, 
on a new arraignment, brought to repentance by 
being forgiven. 

—An excellent Aid to Sabbath-School Teachers, 
A NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY, 


For General Use in the Study of the Scriptures. 
Containing 534 pages, large 12mo, with five high- 
ly coloured Maps, and 250 illustz ative Engrav- 
ings. Price 80 cents muslin, or 81 gilt; $1.25: 
26 cents. This 
work is compiled from the most authentic sources. 
_ _._ AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. | 
No. 150 Nassau street, New Tork. 
No. 929 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
| H. N. THISSELL, A 
Also to be had at the SOCIETY’S  DEPOSI- 
TORIES in Boston, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. mar 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &£0.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 
SOLD ALSO BY 
H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
O. W. WILCOX, 199 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 8 J. T. 
W. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. T. 
Wu. S. 4 A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil's. 
R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Troy, N. I. 
A 7 e cago, 
feb 16—tf¥ 


A. L. VANSART, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


FRENCH CONFECTIONS, 
Has Removed to the South-east Corner of Vintl and 


Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
(Under the Continental Hotel,) 


Where he invites his Customers and Others, 
who love Pure and Good Confectionery, he using 
nothing but Loaf Sugar, and having his Drying- 
Rooms heated with Hot Air, thereby avoiding all 
dust; and also always on hand fine Grapes, Sweet 
Oranges, Figs, Raisins, and a fine 
Assortment of Fancy Boxes, French Glace Fruits, 
40. : dec 21—3m 


E. G. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 
SEVENTH AND: WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 
The wishea of Gustomers are strictly complied 
— on band. 
N. ntlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 21—I x 


* 


SOLDIER/S POCKET-BOOK IN GERMAN. 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 Carsrntr Srexet, Pattar 


Have — a German Translation 


Germans; and closes 
ut Health and Habits. 
SIXTY THOUSAND COPIES , 


ofthe English Edition have been’ 


from every quarter we hear of ite being re- 
ceived with favour, and used with profit by the 
Soldiers. 
As but little is 
diers in their own 
edition will be 
friends wil) avai 
of supplying them. 


guage, it is hoped that this. 


ually eccepterhie, and that their 
themselves of the opportunity 


The Board bave also published 
THE SINNER'S RESOLV Just as | Am”)— 
on Card, for ital use, at 50 cents per 100, 
SOLDIER'S TRA in a Wrapper, prepared 
 @xpressly ſor the Army, at Id cents. — 


And & 
SOLDIER'S LIBRARY 70 VOLUMES. 


tay 6. 
ve Sermons. B 
n Brown, M. D., author of “ Rab and 4 
Two classes of people ought to read this 
those who are not a 2 ose who are. TL 
fall of capital instruction, conveyed in a lively, 
blunt, familiar style, as if the writer were tal 
to the ‘common people The truths he tells 
them are great, and the stories make them laugh 
or cry, and enforce what he says.”—N. F. Observer. 
“If a reader picks u is book, he may 
make up his mind bef that he cannot 
lay it down until he has gone through with it.”— 


terian. 
II. GODS WAY OF PEACE. A Book for 
By Horatius Bonar, D. D. lomo. 


James McCosh, LL.D. 12 m0. $i 


br. McCosh’s works have the merit of speak - 
ing to living — and meeting an existing 
desideratum. He has the merit of meeting the 
exact issue, of facing, instead of shrinking, the 
difficult problems which are either intrinsic to 
philosophy, or which emerge in the attempt to 
conciliate it with religion. ere is in his works 
= quick, of and error, good and 
evil; of the weak side of splendid and im 
philosophic systems; and a ready perception, an 
4 * setting forth of the harmony between 
the light of Nature and Revelation; and all this 
with reference to living issues, which impart 
great value to his writings, especially his latest 
work. Like the magnet cast into 6 heap of sand 
and iron-filings, his judgment picks up the true 
metal, and regents the worthless dirt. It is this 
sound, sensible, judicial 2 of mind that ren- 
ders him a sober and safe thinker, and dommu- 
nicates to his works a healthy tone and — 2 
influence. In this view their wide popularity 
both deserved and explained.”— Princeton Review, 


BERT RTER & BROTHERS, 


No. 530 IA New York; and 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEY 

— Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
mar 


J ))BLAWARE MILITARY ACADEMY-—~4t 

Wilmington, Delaware—The Session of 
this Institution commenced on Monday, Februa 
3d. All the branches of a thorongh Bnglish 
Classical education, the Infantry and Artiller 
Drills, and other “ Elements of Military Art — 
Science,” are taught by experienced and com 
tent Instructors. The Moral Training of Cad 
— — are carefully attended to. 

udents may enter at any time, an 
charged onl en the date — er 
For Cire apply to 

THEODORE HYATT, 

we President Delaware Military Academy. 


Hirnr 0. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION... 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, | 


SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF. 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA, 
1626. 
The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his pasiness, will be Flad to see his old 
friends and — public generally, — aa 
em with courtesy ty. | 
H. C. BLAIR, 


vour to serve 
july 20—tf 


in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old. esteblishad 

m es, 

tations, £c., mounted in the most a on and 

su tial manner with their new ted 


yoke 
d oth mountings, 
every ‘For information 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, New York... 
COALS, 
T. W. NEILL & Co., 


YARD, Sours-East Conner or Broap 
-CaLLOWBILL Stress, 


DEALERS IN 4 

Superior White Ash, 
and Lehigh Gan 
jan 11—3m 


Sr POEMS.— 
Cc 


_mar 30—1y9 


Poems. By the Rev. T. H. Stockton, D. 
aplain to Congress. Printed on Toned — 
and Illustrated by Designs from Perley. Hoppin, 
and others, 12mo. Cloth, $1; half Turkey, $1.50; 
Turkey, gilt, $3. 


i 
This litéle volume has three div ions, Rhyth 
Rhyme, and Hymns, in all of which will be found 
much that is characteristic of its well known au- 
‘thor. The reader will fall upon many pleasant 
passages, sometimes high] ic in concepti 

and finished in form; and always pervaded with 
the geniality and good nature, thie reverent faith 
and love for the word, which have made this 
veteran in the Bible cause so honoured through 
the land. Some of the hymns are graceful, and 
will eventually find their way into the collections. 
The book is prettily printed and illustrated. It 
should be — 2 and read as a memento of one 
who has tried to put to good use the gifts with 


| which a generous Providence has endowed him, 


and done great good in hisday. And the quaint 
autobiography.in the poe will make it all 
the more welcome to those who love him. 


price. 
Published * 
WILLIAM 8. 4 ALFRED MARTIE NW, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
feb 15—3¢ 


Janne R. Wass, Dealer in Fine 

Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 

Di ree few doors 

his former location) where he Cu be happy to 

see his Friends and 
Goods carefully packed 0 — 

forwarded. may 1 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES,; OIL PAINTINGS, EN. 


GRAVINGS, PICTUBE AND PHOTOGRAPH 


8. Ears 2 816 
Chestnut stree nnounce the 

duction of 25 Per Cent. oe — 
Manufactured Stock of Looking. Glasses, aleo in 


Picture and P Frames, and 


8. 


Assortment in the Country. A rare opportunit 
in this Ine fee 
Cash at remarkably 70 2 


0. estnu 
July 20—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN . 
Is PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 580 Broad- 
way, New York, by 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Ca. 
TERMS. | 


A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 


sponsible. | 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when peid 
strictly in advance. 0 4 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 


— | ing to continue their subscription, und their paper 


will be sent.to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 


8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 


| tion of do, 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. r 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. , 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty fe copies to one address, for one 


year, 
With an additional copy ta the 


$1000 
$20.00 


$45.00 
the amodnt is large, a draft should be pro- 


cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 


No. 606 Chestunt Philadelphia. 


> 


TROY BELL 


*,* Bent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of bs 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 


The money must always be sent in advance, 


— ng 4 w Isaac 
Church, New York. New The sise is Ae, and. dar, 
Redd & Carlet gro, pp. 386, Short Pra, 
3 + Hymna, which have been with ial 
: Four religious literature with quite Seripture ‘Selestions— Thirty 
re 
| 
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1 — 
levéloped. In the mode and style of ment, 
a 3 wale ed crit sm is made to give way to 
. a popular pr tion of the subject, which w t 
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rts m Ry 
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